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Mystery in Religion 


= yy) ROTESTANTISM (historically defined) is 
organized protest. It began in a coura- 
BES geous protest against forms of religious 
mystery which had degenerated into superstitions, but 
in rooting up the tares it destroyed much true wheat. 
It set itself against all mystery in religion, all symbol- 
ism; instead of mystery, it gave us controversy, and in- 
stead of symbolism, syllogisms. After several centuries 
spent in driving out of the church holy mysteries, it is 
extremely difficult to reinstate them; yet he is but a 
poor student of history and a dull observer of human 
nature who is not aware that the heart of man does 
ctave mystery in worship, and is not satisfied with a 
temple which is rather a meeting-house for men than 
a house of God and a vestibule of eternity. 

William J. Dawson, in the Century Magazine. 
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LIBERALS IN SESSION AT SCHEN- 
ECTADY 


All Souls Unitarian Church of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., was the generous host of 
the eastern regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals 
May 17-19. The Rey. Charles Snyder, 
executive chairman of the Federation, and 
the Rev. Ernest Caldecott, minister of 
the local church, arranged the program, 
which challenged the mind and held the 
interest unabated from the opening round 
table led by Professor Larrabee, head of 
the philosophical department of Union 
College, to the closing meeting Sunday 
night, at which Dr. Curtis Reese brought 
his message of world unity to a climax in 
the story of his recent contact with the 
Brahmo-Somaj. 

Professor Larrabee led the round table 
meeting through one of the mazes of 
current philosophical gropings: the at- 
tempt to put time in its place. He called 
his paper ‘The Discovery of Time and 
Its Relation to Religion.’”? He mercifully 
provided a typed outline of his lecture by 
which we were eased through the ‘‘crude 
perceptual time,’’ where time is perceived 
through the succession of events, the 
“formation of the concept of absolute 
time’’ for which Sir Isaac Newton, much 
better physicist than philosopher, was re- 
sponsible, to the present attitude slowly 
forming the last twenty or at most thirty 
years—what might be called the “rela- 
tivity of time.” Once “absolute time’’ 
is abandoned, with it departs all absolutes 
and the death knell of all theological 
dogmas sounds. The practical problem 
confronting the institutions of religion is to 
engender the same devotion for ideals 
which may in the course of a generation 
yield to others, and none can be asserted 
eternally and absolutely right and true. 
It may take more and higher faith to live 
life under this philosophy than under the 
old, but it must be done. 

On Friday night the Reformed Jewish 
Temple welcomed the conference. After 
Rabbi Rosen conducted the service of 
worship and extended greetings to the 
conference, Mr. Alfred W. Martin, leader 
of the Ethical Culture Society of New 
York, made a plea for the ideals of re- 
ligious unity but ‘“‘not uniformity,’”’ based 
upon “co-ordination of the subordinate 
parts of which together, each performing 
its own function, the unified whole con- 
sists.”’ Rabbi Lyons of Brooklyn in words 
of wit and wisdom urged divided and 
seemingly hostile Christians to end the 
shame of continued competition and war- 
fare. A union of all religious forces is 
imperative to bring in the day of brother- 
hood, the goal which above all things 
should in this day be evident as supreme 
in its claim upon all religions. The Gates 
of Heaven Temple was crowded for this 
meeting. 

On Saturday afternoon Prof. Mark 
Mohler of Skidmore College and the Uni- 
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tarian fellowship read a paper, ‘“The His- 
tory and Relations of Protestant Religion 
and Politics.’’ The speaker’s conclusion 
was that, while in the past, Protestant- 
ism has at times sought poiitical prefer- 
ment solely to advantage the ecclesiastical 
organization, it is to-day inevitable that 
the Protestant must seek to use political 
power to defend and advance the cause of 
right. Nobody present dissented, despite 
the usual toleration talk of the Catholics’ 
right to office and the offensive Anti-Saloon 
League. 

The evening meeting brought to the plat- 
form of All Souls Church the rare com- 
bination of a Unitarian chairman with 
Dr. Charles O. Judkins, for twenty-eight 
years pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Glen Falls, N. Y., where he has 
built one of the most remarkable religious 
institutions in the country. He further 
has' become from that pulpit the spokesman 
of Liberalism for that region, upon whom 
the ecclesiastical potentates may frown 
but whom they dare not molest, so accept- 
able has his liberal interpretation of re- 
ligion been to his followers. The other 
speaker, the Rev. C. H. Emmons, repre- 
sented the Universalist fellowship, sub- 
stituting at short notice for Dean J. Mur- 
ray Atwood, prevented by the illness of 
his son in California from presenting his 
paper on ‘‘Helps and Hindrances in Secur- 
ing United Liberalism.”’ 

Sunday morning witnessed a dispersion 
of the saints with Dr. Reese preaching at 
the Unitarian church in Troy, Mr. Snyder 
preaching at the Unitarian-Universalist 
church in Albany, while Dr. Snow deliv- 
ered the sermon at a union service of the 
Gates of Heaven Temple and All Souls 
Unitarian Church in the edifice of the 
latter. 

The conference concluded with a plat- 
form meeting Sunday night. Dr. Curtis 
Reese, president of Lombard College, 
brought his impressions of the religious 
conditions in India, particularly as re- 
flected in Brahmo-Somaj, that movement 
attempting to foster the modern spirit in a 
land so predominantly traditional. 

Delegates from Rochester, Albany, 
Troy, and regions immediately about 
Schenectady were in attendance. It was 
felt that a more intimate knowledge of the 
work and aim of the Federation served to 
kindle new interest and to enlist added 
support for a movement whose consumma- 
tion is remote. That, however, will be 
determined by the loyalty of those to 
whom the vision of a unified world is a 
call to make the vision real. 


¥ * * 


Office Boy: ‘May I get off this after- 
noon, sir, about 2.30?’’ 

Personnel Officer: “‘Whose funeral is it 
to be this time, James?’’ 

Office Boy: ‘‘Well, to be honest, the 
way the morning papers have it doped 
out it 100ks like it’s going to be the home 
team’s again.— Royal Arcanum Bulletin.”’ 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 

HE city of Washington is a magnet which draws 

all our people. It is an old saying that if a 

man will stand on Fifteenth Street, Washing- 

ton, opposite the Treasury, he will eventually meet 

all his friends and see all the people of the country 

worth seeing. We hasten to add that this is literary 

exaggeration, as we fear that all our readers have not 

been there and we know that all of them are worth 
seeing. 

But why not make this the year to see Washing- 
ton? The General Convention will be well worth 
attending. Before it was planned to meet in Wash- 
ington, Dr. Perkins was elected as preacher of the 
occasional sermon, and, while it is unusual for the 
pastor who is host to fill this position, there is no rule 
against it, and we are fortunate to have a man of such 
ability to deliver the keynote address. The Program 
Committee is at work. The committees in Washing- 
ton have been organized. All that is needed now is 
the attendance of our people. 

While some staid people make a virtue out of 
never seeing the sights in cities where conventions 
are held, we hold that to be no virtue. We make 
bold to assert that over attendance is a vice. Com- 
mittees which arrange sessions for 6 a. m., 8 a. m., 
9a.m.,2p.m.,4p.m., 7 p. m.,etc., ought to be left 
to sizzle while the rest of us pray for the peace of their 
souls from some high point on the surrounding hills. 

But why fight a battle already won? The Pro- 
gram Committee, we are told, is arranging for delight- 
ful outings. 

In Washington are world famous buildings and 
memorials. On the rim of hills surrounding the city 
are cathedrals, universities, the Soldiers’ Home, Ar- 
lington Cemetery. Down the Potomac River is Mt. 
Vernon. Up the river is a wild gorge of the river and 
Great Falls. Fifty miles off is the Blue Ridge, and ina 
circle with a radius of fifty miles around Washington 
are some of the most famous battle-fields of the 
Civil War. No Chamber of Commerce leaflet, 
however high-flown the language used, has ever told 
half the interesting things to see and do in and around 
Washington. 

We can not promise any old-fashioned rows on 
the floor of the convention. ‘The war drums sound 
no longer and the battle flags are furled.” Division 
over unity was too funny to go on. Possibly some 


slight excitement may be arranged over birth control, 
or prohibition, or war, or Socialism, or other depend- 
able old friends. 

But there will be really important matters to 
consider. Religious work in the twentieth century 
isno joke. Taken seriously, it is a thrilling adventure. 
It is a man-sized job to substitute better motives for 
the old ones of sectarianism. 

A dozen spectacular things may come over the 
horizon before the Washington Convention, but as 
it looks now it will be a peaceful, happy, brotherly 
assembly, sincerely interested in thinking out the 
great questions of God and man, and putting what 
we think into practise. 

* * 


OWEN D. YOUNG AT PARIS 


N coming to an agreement on the main questions 
involved, the committee of experts called to fix 
the total amount of German reparations and 

terms of payment has rendered a service which fills 
mankind with hope. It is indeed ‘‘a rainbow over 
Paris,” in the old Bible sense of a bow of promise, 
not in the new cynical use of rainbow as synonymous 
with illusion. 

The Dawes Commission, useful as it has been, 
left the main questions undecided. Germany was 
entitled to know the total amount she had to pay, 
and now will know. It is something like eight bil- 
lions of dollars—a staggering total but, unlike earlier 
demands, it is in the realm of reality and not a dream. 

Of the work of a distinguished Universalist lay- 
man, we have spoken recently. Now let others 
speak. 

It is only echoing a universal judgment, said the 
New York Times, “‘to attribute the success of the con- 
ference largely to the ability and persuasive reasoning 
and unconquerable spirit of the chairman, Mr. Owen 
Young.” 

“A great service to humanity has been rendered 
by the committee,”’ said the Herald-Tribune of New 
York, “and especially by Mr. Young, without whose 
surpassing qualities of mind and of spirit it is abund- 
antly apparent that this great enterprise could not 
have been crowned with success.” 

“Final agreement,” said the Public Ledger of 
Philadelphia, ‘‘is a victory for infinite patience on all 
sides, with special credit to Owen D. Young’s skill 
and diplomacy in mediating and negotiating.” 
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“Tt is a personal victory,” said the Evening Star 

_of Washington, “for the American chairman of the 

Experts Commission, Mr. Owen D. Young, whose 

proposals formulated a month ago when the confer- 

ence was virtually on the rocks were at length accepted 

as a basis on which all concerned could get together.” 
* * 


THINGS THAT MAKE ABSOLUTELY NO IM- 
PRESSION ON OUR READERS 


HERE are some things that make absolutely no 
ff impression upon our readers. Among them 
are our statements, frequently and emphati- 

cally repeated, that: 

1. Our forms close on Monday morning, the 
paper goes to press Tuesday, and is put in the mail 
Wednesday with the hope that it may reach our sub- 
scribers on Saturday, the publication date, and, con- 
sequently, no notice received later than the first de- 
livery on Monday morning can get into the paper 
dated the following Saturday. 

2. Rev. Smith, Rev. Jones, or Rev. Brown, is 
atrocious Hnglish, and the correct usage is Rev. John 
Smith or Rev. Mr. Smith. In other words, Rev. 
should never be used with the last name alone. 

3. We do not allot space to contributors on the 
basis of seniority, or because-a man is a minister, or 
subscribes to the Leader, or on any other consideration 
than the inherent worth and timeliness of the articles, 
and we never keep a man out of the paper because he 
has been in, or put him in because he has been out. 

4. We want church news and personals, weleome 
them, and beg our readers to send them along without 
apology. 

5. We have not an editorial force large enough to 
cull over church bulletins and daily papers for the 
news, and rewrite the items, and although we want to 
see the papers and bulletins, and read as many of them 
as we can, we want our people to put the news in shape 


for publication. 
* * 


A DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 


HE work of reporting a series of church meetings 
lasting for several days is wearing even under 
the best conditions. The strain of merely at- 

tending morning, afternoon and evening is heavy. 
When to that we add the constant attention required 
and the necessity of preparing copy without loss of 
time, we understand why men break down. The 
utter impossibility of “covering” everything acts 
upon “old hands” frequently as an invitation to 
cover nothing and to write it up from programs or 
from an accidental meeting with somebody or other 
in the lobby. 

A number of comments reached us about the re- 
markable publicity secured by the Unitarians for 
their May Meetings. ‘How can they do it?” was the 
question asked, as if something of ‘‘pull’’ had been 
exercised. 

We can easily explain it. The American Uni- 
tarian Association has a Department of Publicity 
with a trained newspaper woman, Jessie E. Donahue, 
at the head of it. Mrs. Donahue can write, is a good 
executive, has some sense of what newspapers will 
use, and is co-operative and friendly. 
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The Laymen’s League also has a well organized 
Department of Publicity, headed by Ival McPeak, 
who is the highly competent news editor of the 
Christian. Register. 

To these officials and to the Christian Register 
and Dr. Dieffenbach we are indebted for generous and 
intelligent co-operation in reporting the May Meet- 
ings. 

* * 


TACNA-ARICA AND BOLIVIA 


HE Hoover Administration scores a victory in 
the settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute 
between Chile and Peru. This dispute, which 

is forty-five years old, has been the cause of an im- 
mense amount of ill will. 

Some time ago the United States attempted to 
help settle this trouble by supervising a plebiscite. 
General Pershing for a time was the head of the 
commission. Terroristic tactics by Chile upon voters 
in the region under dispute prevented the plebiscite 
being held. 

The Coolidge Administration never ceased work- 
ing for a solution, and the negotiations now happily 
ended were begun by Secretary Kellogg. 

It is said that the trip of Mr. Hoover to South 
America after his election as President materially 
helped bring about a state of mind where something 
could be done. 

At the end things moved swiftly and easily. Tac- 
na, adjoining Peru, goes to Peru. Arica, adjoining 
Chile, goes to Chile. Neither is worth much. In all 
9,000 square miles of land are involved, most of which 
is desert. 

In 1926 our State Department suggested that the 
matter be settled by both contestants ceding to Bo- 
livia. Since the close of the War of the Pacific, 1879- 
1883, where Chile won a great victory over Peru and 
Bolivia, Bolivia has had no port on the Pacific. She 
uses Arica much as the Belgians use the mouth of the 
Scheldt, which is held by the Dutch. 

The settlement marks a great step in advance. 
But it seems too bad that the two countries could not 
have done the magnanimous thing and given Bolivia 
what she ought to have. 


* * 


WORSHIP 

N the last service of the National Religious Broad- 
cast for the season, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
preached on “‘Worship.”’ Anwering the question, 
what worship does to us, he said first that it gives us 
altitude, horizon, perspective, tranquillity, an escape 
from the too noisy pressure of immediate things, 
second, inner liberation, and third, moral transforma- 
tion. Then he added that worship is ‘deliberate 
exposure to the highest one knows.” All day we are 
being exposed, if not to the lowest one knows, at least. 
to many low, selfish things. Here in worship we de- 
liberately give the best things a chance at us. Some- 
times this is done in church, at other times when we 

are alone. Both count. 

We place high among the privileges of the year 
the opportunity to hear Dr. Fosdick Sunday after- 
noons over the radio. And high among the sermons 
of the year is this sermon on worship. 


: 
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Continually we are hearing men insist that wor- 
ship has had its day, that it is unbecoming in free, 
self-respecting human beings, that it is akin to the 
groveling of slaves, that democracy has given it a 
death blow. 

Dr. Fosdick said forcefully that one of the deep- 
est differences between people is between those ‘‘mir- 
ror minded” and those “window minded.” Wither 
they are surrounded by mirrors which give back their 
own images, or they have succeeded in turning their 
mirrors into windows through which they look out at 
something else. “No man,” he declared, “ever yet 
found inward freedom except as his soul went out to 
something to adore and love. There is no such thing 
as freedom without some kind of worship.” 

Dr. Fosdick recognized frankly that worship 
may turn into superstition, it may become a substitute 
for righteousness, it may degenerate into empty form, 
“temple trampling,” but in its highest, finest form it 
is our one great source of freedom and peace. 

* * 
EMMA WILLARD AND HER UNIVERSALIST 
FATHER 

HREE years before the American Revolution, a 
Congregational church was organized in Worth- 
ington, Conn. One Samuel Hart, a direct de- 
scendant of Thomas Hooker, a farmer of the town of 
Berlin, was made its first clerk and treasurer, “‘in 
spite of the fact that he was known to hold liberal re- 
ligious views especially in regard to the final salvation 
of mankind.” From the war of the American Revo- 
lution this Samuel Hart came back with the title of 

captain and the record of noble service. 

In those days all citizens were assessed for the 
support of the minister as for all other town expenses. 
If one refused to pay he was imprisoned. Being 
treasurer, Samuel Hart was called upon to issue war- 
rants for the arrest of two neighbors who would not 
support the Standing Order. This so troubled him 
that he called a meeting of the church and pleaded for 
tolerance. His recommendations were voted down. 

Alma Lutz, in her ‘‘Life of Emma Willard,’’* tells 
this story and says: “Thereupon he himself paid the 
taxes and charges against his two neighbors, released 
them from prison, resigned his office and later with- 
drew from the church. Appeals and even threats to 
keep him in the church were unavailing. ‘You must 
not leave us,’ pleaded a prominent church member. 
“We can not spare you. Without your abilities to 
direct us, what can we do?’ ‘There are two things in 
religion which I despise,’ answered Samuel Hart. 
‘The one is force, and the other flattery.’ ”’ 

Although he was firm in his resolution and left 
the church, it was not until December, 1807, that 
the following record was made on the old books of 
the church: “Capt. Samuel Hart, Watch withdrawn. 
He and several others attended another church.” 

That other church, says Alma Lutz, “was the 
Universalist church, which appealed to him because 
of its belief in universal salvation and the eternal 
progress of all souls.”’ 

This Samuel Hart was the father of Emma Wil- 


“Emma Willard, Daughter of Democracy.’’ By Alma Lutz. 
The Houghton Mifflin Co. Price $4.00. 


lard, founder of the Troy Female Seminary and a 
pioneer in the higher education of women. 

“Tt is not surprising,” says her biographer, “‘that 
less than fifty years later we find his daughter Emma 
courageously taking her stand in the face of ridicule 
and bitter criticism for her ideal, the higher education 
of women.” 


* * 


THE BLACK CROSS™ 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

T was an arresting sight. We had seen many kinds 
of crosses, and in different places, but never be- 
fore just such a cross, and in such a place. We 

have, of course, seen men and women wear the cross 
on their chains, or the cross on the church steeples, 
or on the highways, or as a beacon for the mariners at 
sea, or on mountaintops or in the old and new ceme- 
teries on battlefields. 

These crosses are of wood, or iron, or silver, or 
gold. These strange crosses, however, were black and 
they were all in a row, and equidistant, and in the 
shade and shadow of some pines, and a fence enclosed 
the lot. We were struck by the sight and wondered 
what they meant and who put them there, and called 
the attention of the man who was driving the auto- 
mobile to the strange thing, and he remarked that 
they were the crosses on the graves of prisoners who 
died in yonder prison—and sure enough there loomed 
up in the background the great house of bondage. 

Black crosses on prisoners’ graves! How strange, ° 
appealing, and revealing! The dearest symbol of the 
Christian religion placed on the graves of malefactors! 
It is the symbol of pity. “I was in prison and ye 
visited me,” said the Christ, and his cross has its 
place over the graves of prisoners. Over these 
graves tears of loved ones have frequently fallen, and 
prayers were once read, and in them are the remains 
of dear ones once so fair and beautiful. Yes, the 
cross should be there. 

The cross is also the symbol of redemptive love. 
It is the expression of the deepest thing in God and 
the greatest thing in human life, and of the very heart 
of Christ which has given him his hold upon all sorts 
and conditions of human beings. It measures the 
extent of divine love. It reaches the sinner. It 
saves the worst. It redeemed the malefactor who 
died with Christ. It shows that some one still has 
faith in its power to save prisoners. Christ the Savior 
of men is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 

But why are these crosses black? A black cross, 
how strange, unusual, contradictory! When the cross 
is white, symbol of purity, or red, symbol of sacrifice, 
it is fitting. But when it is black, what does it mean? 
Is it the symbol of sin, or despair, or mourning? If 
of sin, should we make these prisoners sinners above 
all others? If of despair, whose despair? Their own, 
their Savior’s, their mothers’, or ours? If ours, what 
right have we to use the cross in such a way? If of 
mourning, then it expresses the saddest feelings in 
hearts that loved them, and which still cherish them 
and dare believe and hope for the best for them and 
appeal to God on their behalf. Should not their love 
change the color of the cross? 

D.E. 
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A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 


XI. 


A State to be Better Known 


Johannes 


samy | 1, the way out to the Pacific Coast,” said my 

A| friend the rector, “I followed you in the 
Christian Leader, waiting for an article on 
24 my beloved Arizona, but it never came. 
You skipped from Texas to California. Why was that?” 
I murmured something about “going through in the 
night,” ‘not feeling well coming home,” “‘having too 
much to do,”’ but these excuses sounded lame and in- 
conclusive. Allalong I had Arizonain mind. Nothing 
made a deeper impression upon us. And I can not do 
better than to close this series with this new state, 
which did not come into the Union until 1912. 

All I know about Arizona I know from books, 
magazines and fellow travelers. Practically all I 
have seen, I have seen from car windows. But that 
need not deter a writer. The state fascinates me. 

Elsewhere I have described a trip through the 
northern part of the state and a visit to the Grand 
Canyon. This time we went through the southern 
part, Yuma, Phoenix, Tucson. Much of the journey 
was in the night, but we had several hours of daylight 
in the state going and coming. A writer in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine some months ago said: 
“Consider Arizona, airports now and golf links where 
yesterday bandits chased the bouncing stage-coach; 
symphony concerts and kindergarten in place of wild- 
cat wails and Indian warwhoops. No other state 
carved from the wilds grew so fast—from gunmen to 
grapefruit in a few short years.”’* 

My friend the rector for some years served an 
Episcopal church at Bisbee. He and his wife were 
both brought up in Georgia, he had lived in New York 
City and Cambridge, England, and she had lived in 
Los Angeles, but both were delighted with Bisbee, 
church, diocese, bishop, climate and society. “We 
had there,” he once remarked, “‘a churchful of people 
like the Herbert Hoovers in their early thirties.” 
They were young engineers from Massachusetts 
Tech, Columbia, Cornell and other great universities, 
out there to operate the mines, trained to laugh at 
difficulties and to overcome them, giving a virile at- 
mosphere to the parish which my friend says “‘is not 
always found in churches.” He came into intimate 
contact with the lives of the miners and of the owners, 
and enjoyed both. Then the scenery and the life- 
giving air and the great open spaces and the sense of 
freedom he never tires of talking about. This young 
Georgian is one of the best boomers for Arizona that 
I know. 

The writer in the Geographic gives us several strik- 
ing sentences to illustrate both how young and how 
old the stateis. ‘Years after the Chicago fire Apaches 
still scalped settlers in Arizona. Philadelphia saw 
the centennial close before a railway crossed the 
Yuma desert. Dewey had sunk Montojo in Manila 
Bay. . . . when Arizona had barely emerged from 


*“Arizona Comes of Age,’’ by Frederick Simpich. National 
Geographic Magazine, January, 1929. 


her long social pandemonium of road agents, gold 
seekers, and fugitives from Eastern justice. .. . Yet 
Spaniards had settled here, bringing the first cattle 
seen on our continent, introducing new plants, and 
teaching Pimas and Hopis to be better farmers before 
the first English settlements were made in the Hastern 
states.”’ 

Because of savage Indians, because much of it 
was arid, and because it was hard to reach, the de- 
velopment of Arizona was long postponed. For many 
years the only way to get there was by boat, along the 
Pacific coast, and up the Gulf of California and to some 
port of Mexico, and so to the mouth of the Colorado 
River. In 1857 a stagecoach line was started which 
ran from San Antonio, Texas, to San Diego, Cal., 
but it is said that at times it cost the government 
$65 to carry a single letter. 

The real growth of the state has come in the last 
thirty or forty years. But even now, although it 
is fifth in area, it is forty-fourth among our states in 
population. 

On the Sunset Limited of the Southern Pacific 
we had nothing to complain of. We crossed Arizona 
in a beautiful little private room of our own called a 
Pullman compartment. Near by was a palatial ob- 
servation room with an observation end if we cared to 
sit out. Up ahead was a club car. We had a barber, 
a valet, a bath, for men, a maid, a lounge, for ladies, 
with ladies’ bath, and a diner that went all the way. 
If we had been disposed to complain, as some did, of 
the tedious journey, or the heat or dust, or seven- 
course dinners, this paragraph in our Geographic 
article would have stopped us. I wished I dared give 
it to one or two of my companions. ‘Few early 
Arizona whites died natural deaths. This was the cost 
of conquest. Army survey parties, Indian scouts, 
trappers, prospectors and traders came, explored, and 
left their bones to bleach, but they conquered. In 
time they made Arizona safe—safe for club cars with 
barbers on board, for men in shower baths and for 
autobus rides over the Apache Trail. . . . Look out 
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of the window. Those grass-grown mounds are graves~ _ 


of Apache victims. The sufferings of such pioneers 
from heat, hunger, and thirst, from Apache torture, 
were almost without parallel in the history of human 
enterprise.”’, 

Copper, lead, silver, gold, live stock, garden 
truck, alfalfa, cotton, grain, melons and citrus fruits 
are making the people of Arizona rich. In the state 
are the most famous irrigation projects of the coun- 
try—the Roosevelt Dam, the Yuma Project, and the 
new Coolidge Dam on the Gila. 

The wonderful winter climate of the desert is 
drawing not only the tubercular but tens of thousands 
of other tourists. 

On the train coming home we found interesting 
people who used to go straight through Arizona every 
year to California, who now plan to spend part of their 
winter either in the desert of Arizona or of southern 
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California. One gentleman said: ‘‘You must remem- 
ber that all this irrigation business is making changes 
in more than one way. Not only does it give us fruit 
and flowers, it gives us fog and dampness. I won’t 
go any more to the irrigated places. I prefer the real 
desert.” 


about the little moisture from an irrigation ditch. 
There will be desert enough for a hundred years to 
swallow it up quick. And an orange grove is worth 
seeing as well as a big cactus.” 

Every man to his taste! There is enough of Ari- 
zona to satisfy many kinds of people. 

It is the desert of New Mexico, Arizona, or 
southern California to which we feel especially drawn 
for some future trip. 

Robert Sterling Yard, Chief of the Educational 
Division of the National Park Service, in his Book of 
the National Parks expresses the experience of many 
people about the desert. He says: ‘““The American 
desert to eye attuned is charged with beauty. Few 
who see it from the car window find it attractive; 
most travelers quickly lose interest in its repetitions 
and turn back to their novels. A little intimacy 
changes this attitude. Live a little with the desert. 
See its varied moods—for every hour it changes; see it 
at sunrise, at midday, at sunset, in the ghostly night, 
by moonlight. Observe its life—for it is full of life; 
its amazing vegetation; its varied outline. Drink in 
its atmosphere, its history, its tradition, its romance. 
Open your soul to its persuading spirit. Then, in- 
sensibly, but swiftly, its flavor will enthrall your 
senses, it will possess you. And once possessed, you 
are charmed for life. It will call you again and again 
as the sea calls the sailor and the East its devotees.” 

Parts of the great American desert will be pre- 
served. Zion National Park in southwestern Utah, 
Mesa Verde in southwestern Colorado, and the Grand 
Canyon in northern Arizona are a part of the National 
Park System and all belong to the desert. 

On the Santa Fe Railway two or three times 
we have passed through the country of the Painted 
Desert and Petrified Forest. Always we have talked 
of stopping. Always some engagement drove us on. 
The Painted Desert is a part of the valley of the Little 
Colorado, where even the river dries up for part of 
the year, but where the desert floor and cliffs are 
brilliantly colored. “It will be difficult to name a 
tint or shade which is not vividly represented.’’ The 
geologists call the rocks marls, shales, sandstones and 
conglomerates. The artists call them everything 
beautiful. 

There are hundreds of miles of petrified forest 
which never have been taken into the park system. 
Only two acres containing the finest specimens have 
been preserved. In fact the word forests is a misnomer. 
The trees were brought down by floods. In turning 
to minerals the trees have taken on such color that 
Professor Ward writes that one has ‘‘to almost place 
them among the gems or precious stones.”” When the 
Government took over these areas “the gorgeously 
colored logs were being carried away in quantities to 
be cut up into table tops.”” The age has to be reckoned 
in millions rather than in thousands of years. 

If we had stopped at Phoenix on this last trip we 


Tn reply another man said to me: “Don’t worry 
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should have gone to see the Papago Saguaro National 
Monument a few miles to the east. Compared with 
the parks, it is a small area—only 2,000 acres of 
desert. But President Wilson set it aside especially 
to preserve the desert plants, which do well here. 
The pipe organ or candelabrum cactus, the bisnaga 
or barrel cactus, the giant saguaro which grows seventy 
feet high, the heavily armored cholla, are among the 
desert plants preserved here. 

All the cacti absorb water in the brief rainy season 
every spring and store it up for the months of dry 
weather. The barrel cactus can be tapped and made 
to give up a couple of gallons of sweetish but life-giving 
water. Probably more than one poor fellow has lain 
down and died with this source of water at hand. 
There are many stories of people whose lives have 
been saved by simply tapping one of these plants. 
It is the same in the Arizona desert or in the Maine 
woods. The narrow span between life and death often 


_ is bridged by some tiny bit of knowledge. 


From the train we saw the barrel and the cholla, 
but not the saguaro. We saw also the century plant, 
which blooms but once and then dies. The theory 
that it blooms only when one hundred years old is not 
true. Soil, climate, and strength of plant determine 
the time. From some of the plants of this family the 
Mexicans distill mescal, ‘‘a drink,” as one cowboy said, 
“that will make a jack rabbit fight a panther.” 

Another cactus in which we were especially in- 
terested going and coming was the prickly pear 
(the Opuntia Sp.). Through the skill of Luther Bur- 
bank the spined opuntias have been turned into 
thornless opuntias and made a valuable food product. 

In the Santa Clara Valley of the north, among 
the orchards of prunes and apricots, we saw for 
the first time in our lives beautifully cultivated fields 
of this new cactus. 

Problems of conservation reach even unto the 
wildest parts of the desert. Though we have our 
New England Wild Flower Preservation Society and 
our Wild Flower Preservation Society of the District 
of Columbia, and though California has to take 
vigorous measures to save her poppy and other wild 
flowers, who would think that these desert plants 
would be in danger of extermination? But so it is. 
If the despoliation of southeastern California, Arizona 
and northern Mexico continues we shall have to go 
to Europe to buy cacti. And the Europeans have 
secured much of their stock from these deserts. The 
light trucks of nurserymen it is said scour the desert 
for plants. They are in demand by the owners of 
estates. An organization has been started in southern 
California called the Cactus Society of America to 
put a stop to this. 

One of the delightful afternoons of my Pasadena 
stay was my visit to the Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, where I saw some wonderful paintings by 
Gainsborough, Romney; Turner, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Sir Henry Raeburn and many other artists 
of that period and later. We lingered longest about 
“The Blue Boy,” bought by Mr. Huntington in 1921 
of the Duke of Westminster. 

At the time I was impressed by the beauty of 
the grounds and gardens, 207 acres in all, as much as 
by the books, manuscripts, miniatures and paintings. 
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I did not realize then, however, that this estate is 
famous the world over for the best collection of 
cacti known. 

To Clyde Hurley in the Los Angeles Times I am 
indebted for these interesting paragraphs : 


Another, and potent, force for the establishment 
here of the best desert plant nurseries in the world is the 
Huntington Fstate, San Marino, which has probably 
the largest collection of xerophytes in the United States, 
although many say that Dr. Houghton has more vari- 
eties. In accordance with the policy established by 
Henry E. Huntington of allowing the public to partici- 
pate in the benefits of his art gallery and library, the 
beautiful gardens of the estate are to be used to dis- 
tribute more widely succulents and cacti gathered over 
a period of twenty years under his direction. 

The man who did the collecting, William E. 
Hertrich, botanist and horticulturist, is superintendent 
of the Huntington Estate, and watches with loving care 
the 14,000 cactus and succulent plants in the gardens. 
He is an authority on xerophytes, and has combed 
Africa, South America, Central America, Mexico and 
our own southwestern deserts for new plants for the 
Huntington gardens. And now that some of the rarest 
desert plants known are weil established in the Hunting- 
ton collection, Mr. Hertrich is exchanging plants with 
other organizations and societies, and, when more off- 
shoots and seeds are produced, so that there will be a 
certainty of maintenance on the estate of all varieties, 
the Huntington Estate will perpetuate many species, 
now scarce, by wise distribution throughout California 
and other states. 

When one realizes that it takes about fifty years of 


growth for an ‘‘Old Man of the Desert”’ cacti to reach a 

height of one foot, one wonders how many years’ resi- 

dence in the Mexican desert could be accredited the 
cactus of this variety in the Huntington gardens. It 

is at least eight feet high. Other piants which have 

spent hundreds of years growing to an insignificant 

stature in their native heath are there—forever saved 

to California, ;: 

There is another phase of the production here of 
cacti and succulents from seed, cuttings and offshoots. 

That is the manufacture from xerophytic plants of 

drugs, wax and fiber. Dr. T. R. Goodspeed, curator 

of the botanic gardens of the University of California, 

at Berkeley, in company with Dr. A. D. Houghton, will 

soon leave for the states of Sonora, Sinaloa and Baja 

California, Mexico, for the collection of species of cacti 

used in the manufacture of drugs. The exceedingly ex- 

pensive drug anhalonin, a brain stimulant, is distilled 
from the Peyote cactus (Anhalonium Lewini). The Ya- 

qui Indians use it to induce dreams of heaven, it is said. 

Among the agaves are several which are used medicinal- 

ly. One of the best of medicinal alcohols, it is said, is 

distilled from the maguey agave. 

Mrs. Carl Henry went to the desert for a few 
days’ rest just as the desert flowers were beginning to 
open. On our last Sunday she brought us a beautiful 
bouquet of desert blossoms which we carried with us 
on the train and kept alive for several days. Here 
are some of the flowers she identified for us—even the 
names are suggestive: Sand verbena, hummingbird 
thistle, sage, wild larkspur, brodea, California sun- 
shine, poppy cornflowers, prickly lupin, golden girl, 
penstemon, onion flower. 


Neo-Universalism * 
Lee S. McCollester _ 


WILKE all systems of thought, Universalism has 
passed through changes. Always there have 
been advocates of some form of universal 
salvation. Sometimes it has been a minor 
doctrine of great sects, its advocates merely expressing 
their personal ideas as to the final condition of man- 
kind, while other doctrines have so absorbed the in- 
terest of the majority that the few and their argu- 
ments have been ignored by the sect or institution. 

Likewise there have been many phases of what 
has been called Universalism. Some advocates of the 
doctrine have argued that man gets all his punishment 
in this world; some have argued that the sacrifice of 
Christ was adequate to pay the penalty for the sins 
of all so that at death all men would enter a state of 
bliss; some have argued a purgatorial period after 
death in which all would finally be cleansed of their 
sins. 

Universalism of the eighteenth century was an 
active movement in Middle Europe and England. It 
is interesting to note the number of books published 
in England in the century betwéen 1750 and 1850 in de- 
fense of, or in attacks upon, the doctrine which said 
that in some way all souls would be saved. What is 
known as American Universalism came directly from 
England. Its entrance into the colonies was romantic. 
In London was a preacher named Relly who was em- 
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phasizing the doctrine that ultimately all souls would 
be saved. A young Methodist was sent to refute him 
but instead was himself converted to Relly’s teachings. 
The young Methodist and his wife became enthusias- 
tic for the doctrine, and John Murray became an ad- 
vocate of universal salvation in London. Soon after 
this conversion of Murray to Universalism, his wife 
suddenly died, and in his grief he sailed away to 
America, telling his friends that he was going to bury 
himself in the new land. He evidently thought he 
could flee from his grief. As the ship on which he 


sailed was approaching New York, it was driven over — 


the bar at Barnegat Bay on the Jersey coast, and it 
became necessary to put part of the cargo in a small 
sloop in order to get back across the bar into the main 
channel. Murray was left in charge of the cargo 
transferred to the small boat, and for needed supplies 
of food went on shore. In his search, he came to a 
man cleaning fish. The man’s name was Thomas 
Potter, uneducated, so far as school, but deeply in- 
terested in religion and seeking an interpretation of 
Christianity that would satisfy his mind. Murray 
asked to buy his fish for the ship, but Potter replied, 
“T get these fish from the sea by merely fishing for 


them, and you may have all you want freely.” Then. 


Potter addressed the young man, saying, ““You are a 
preacher.”” John Murray answered, “I shall never 
preach.’”’ But Potter pushed his question further and 


said, “You have preached.” Thus cornered, Murray 
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said that he had preached, but that he should never 
preach again. Potter said, ““You have a gospel to 
preach, and do you mean to say that you will not 
give your message of life to men?” and added: “I 
have built a church which you see yonder. I. welcome 
to it any one who has a message, but as yet I have 
not heard what seems to me the real message of Christ 
to humanity. When your ship came over the shal- 
lows, something told me that in that boat was the man 
T have been seeking. I have the belief you have the 
message I am after, and you will preach in yonder 
_ church on Sunday.” Much taken aback, Murray re- 

plied, “‘I must go on to New York with this ship as 
soon as the wind changes.”’ Potter replied, ‘“The wind 
is against you and will not change until after Sunday, 
when you have preached.”” The wind continued un- 
favorable, and much against his will John Murray 
did preach, and his sermon was an earnest utterance of 
his own conception of God, Christ, and man’s destiny. 
After the service Potter said, “I have heard the mes- 
sage for which I have been waiting these many years, 
and you are going to preach this gospel from now on 
wherever you may have a chance.” Exactly this is 
what Murray did from that time on. He felt a Prowvi- 
dence had directed him, and he found so many calls 
for his service that he made pilgrimages again and 
again from Philadelphia to Gloucester, Mass., finally 
making his home in Gloucester. He arrived in America 
in the year 1770. John Murray was conservatively 
evangelical on all points of doctrine, save that he 
affirmed that the sacrifice of Jesus had been adequate 
and was meant for the salvation of all mankind, and 
that all souls would be saved through the sacrifice of 
Jesus. 

Murray’s preaching brought other men out from 
their different denominations, for in most of the sects 
of that time there were men who held some form of 
belief in an ultimate salvation of all mankind. These 
ministers came from the Episcopal, the Methodist, 
the Baptist, the Congregational churches, and from 
the Hicksite Quakers, uniting on the one doctrine that 
somehow and sometime hereafter all men would be 
saved. Some of these preachers were trinitarian, and 
advocated that the sacrifice of Jesus paid the debt of 
sin for all souls. Some were restorationists, and 
argued that the death of Jesus restored all men at 
death to their original state of innocence. Some ar- 
gued that salvation was by character and through a 
gradual process of growth in the Christ quality until 
they should reach perfection. And there were some 
who argued that salvation is an eternal process, begun 
on earth by righteous living and to be continued here- 
after until all souls shall of their own will obey God. 

The first organization of men into a sect was of a 
general and local character. Its object was sometimes 
to give one another moral support. In a few cases, 
it grew out of a local law which required all who were 
not members of a recognized sect to pay taxes to the 
town church. It was also an effort to increase the 
effectiveness of those who emphasized as their fore- 
most doctrine the salvation of all. If up to this time, 
there had been sharp controversies over the doctrine 
of the destiny of men, between believers in universal 
salvation and believers in endless punishment, there 
began to be from now on a new controversy amongst 
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Universalists themselves as to what was meant by 
“universal salvation’’ and when it was to be accom- 
plished and by what means. There was a very active 
but not large group known as Restorationists, some- 
times called ‘Death and Glory Universalists,’’ whose 
extravagant claim was that on death, all men would 
be restored to their original state of innocence. Op- 
posed to this and gathering strength was a group 
which advocated salvation by character and by good 
deeds. These claimed that men on death entered the 
future state as they left this, and that salvation was 
a progressive process hereafter dependent upon their 
deeds in the future as well as their deeds in the past. 

In 1803 a group of New England men who had 
come out from different sects and had been drawn to- 
gether by their belief in universal salvation, accepted 
as a working statement the following three articles: 


Article I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of 
the character of God, and of the duty, interest, and 
final destination of mankind. 

Article II. We believe that there is one God, 
whose nature is Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who will finally restore 
the whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

Article III. We believe that holiness and true 
happiness are inseparably connected, and that believers 
ought to be careful to maintain order and practise 
good works, for these things are good and profitable 
unto men. 


These articles were not adopted as in any degree 
a creed, but merely as a general statement by which a 
group of believers could work together. Through the 
period from 1803-1850, there was great activity among 
Universalists. Able preachers arose, and many books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers were published. But all 
men and churches stood quite independent of one 
another, uniting only in local associations and state 
conventions for the sake of encouraging one another in 
the belief in the final salvation of all. On the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of John Murray 
and the beginning of his ministry in the United States, 
1870, a great meeting of Universalists from all parts 
of the world met in Gloucester, Massachusetts, and 
a more systematic national government was adopted. 
Notwithstanding the individual characteristics of 
Universalists, the ‘‘Winchester Profession of Faith’ 
was adopted at this time as the creed of the church, 
and ministers henceforth were compelled to assent 
to its three articles before ordination. No sooner 
had this been adopted as a basic creed than ministers 
began to try to change it. Some objected to the 
statement “will finally restore the whole family of 
mankind to holiness” because the word “restore” 
implied a fall of man and his restoration to original 
innocence, and most Universalists of the later time 
repudiated the doctrine of man’s fall. Others ob- 
jected to phrases in the third article as suggesting a 
utilitarian scheme of salvation in the words, “these 
things are good and profitable to men.”’ Some ob- 
jected to having any official creed, as interfering with 
man’s freedom in matters of belief. Year after year 
at every National Convention, a debate on some phase 
of these three articles took place. Many amendments 
and many substitute creeds were offered—only to be 
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voted down. Meanwhile there grew up an increasing 
disregard for and disuse of the creedal statement, and 
at the National Convention of 1898 an agreement 
was reached that the Winchester Profession of Faith 
should no longer stand as a creed, and that in its 
place should be a statement of general principles, thus: 


1. The condition of fellowship in the Convention 
shall be as follows: 

The acceptance of the essential principles of the 
Universalist Faith, to wit: The Universal Fatherhood 
of God; the spiritual authority and leadership of His 
Son Jesus Christ; the trustworthiness of the Bible as 
containing a revelation from God; the certainty of just 
retribution for sin; the final harmony of all souls with 
God. The Winchester Profession is commended as con- 
taining these principles, but neither this, nor any other 
precise form of words, is required as a condition of fel- 
lowship, provided always that the principles above 
stated be professed. 


Especial emphasis was laid on the “Liberty Clause” 
that “neither this, nor any other precise form of words 
is required as a condition of fellowship, provided al- 
ways that the principles above stated be professed.” 
Thus the Universalist Church, which began first in 
the occasional utterance by individual preachers in 
many sects, then in the getting together in local or- 
ganizations of people upon the one doctrine of “the 
final salvation of all,’’ then by a General Convention 
made of representatives of State Conventions having 
as a creed the Winchester Profession of Faith, passed 
back to its original individual freedom and inde- 
pendence of any binding creed. While the forms of 
statement of belief and purpose and the methods of 
administering the growing activities and interests of 
the people have greatly changed, the thought, motives, 
and objectives of the church also have been passing 
through many changes. When the Universalist 
Church came into being, Protestantism was teaching 
endless punishment hereafter. Universalism started 
as a protest against this doctrine, and as the prevailing 
preaching was about punishment hereafter, so the 
chief emphasis of Universalism was on a hereafter 
salvation. 

The first contention of the Universalist Church 
was with Biblical texts. But gradually its leaders— 
like Hosea Ballou, Thomas Whittemore, and later 
Alonzo Ames Miner—began to discuss the doctrines 
of the nature of God and to base their affirmations of 
the final salvation of all on the nature of God as love, 
on the belief in man as a welcome child of God, and 
on the law of justice in God’s universe. The one- 
time ‘‘death and glory” doctrine died long ago, and the 
doctrine of eternal progress of the soul began to take 
form. The destiny of man was to be defended not by 
proof texts but from the basic doctrine of love as the 
nature of God. The motive prompting man’s search 
for God was not fear of consequences or hope of 
reward, but love of God—or a fellowship of man’s 
soul with God’s soul. So, also, the idea of the love 
of God as the great fact of religion passed from the 
earlier conception of an “‘absentee God” to the con- 
ception of God as very present spirit moving in all 
His works, and most of all in the souls of His children. 
Jesus in these growing thoughts became not a sub- 
stitute, bearing man’s just penalties, but an elder 


brother teaching humanity how to live near God and 
grow into the character of Christ, even into a fellow- 
ship with God like that which Jesus himself had with 
God. Salvation became not a miracle but a gradual 
process. In these changing doctrines, sin and punish- 
ment had a definite place. Man reaps as he sows. 
Sin is a disobedience of God’s laws, and all breaking 
of God’s laws brings its consequences, not as vengeance 
but to teach mankind to love the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. The laws of God are uncompromising 
and impartial, and there is no escape for any one from 
the just consequences of his conduct. It may have 
been the idea of some, in the early days of controversy, 
that Universalism was contented with the announce- 
ment of the doctrine of final salvation for all. But this 
is far from being the attitude of Universalists to-day. 
The advocates of Universalism have developed a 
general philosophy of life and of destiny. Particularly 
do they warn mankind that as one sows, he reaps; that 
there is punishment here and hereafter until man turns 
from evil and seeks righteousness; and that Jesus does 
not take on himself the penalty for man’s wrong-do- 
ing, but teaches men how to live the true spiritual 
life that brings men into spiritual harmony with God. 
The present doctrine of Universalism briefly stated 
is that man’s destiny is eternal progress begun here— 
for this is God’s world—and to be continued forever. 
Man, God’s child, is endowed with endless capacity 
to move Godward, and he is offered an infinite uni- 
verse in which to exercise his God-given powers. 

As in many divisions of the Christian Church, 
interest has grown less in man’s state after death and 
more in man’s state upon earth, so the great motive 
of the modern Universalist Church is not to prove 
by texts and arguments that all men are to be saved 
hereafter, but by enlargement of knowledge, eleva- 
tion of ideals, and more thorough practise of Christian 
virtues to establish on earth the Christ type of charac- 
ter. In the early years, American Universalism was 
hostile to all sects that made endless punishment a 
leading dogma, and it fought valiantly for its chief 
doctrine that God would save all men, but to-day the 
Universalist Church is an especially ardent advocate 
for the co-operation of all sects in a united effort to 
the practise of the love of God and the universal 
brotherhood of man. It further feels that all divi- 
sions of Christianity have before them the challenge 
to set aside the doctrines that divide—for these usual- 
ly are the smaller issues—and come together on the 
great ideals of love, truth, justice, reverence of God, 
imitation of the Christ spirit, and practise of brother- 
hood with mankind. The “New Universalism” is 
not so much bent on building up its special sect, or 
backing one doctrine of destiny, as it is in co-operat- 
ing with men of all races and sects, making this a 
better world, physically, morally, intellectually, and 
spiritually; then indeed the destiny we all desire for 
all humanity will be assured in this world and in the 
world to come. 

* * * 


Tripper (having watched golfer drive): ‘“‘What’s ’e do now, 
‘Erbert?”’ 2 

Herbert: ‘Walks after it and ’its it again.” 

Tripper: ‘Do ’e? Lor lumme, then I should take jolly 
care not to ’it un too fur.’’-—Pearson’s. 
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Autobiography of Barton Filer Rogers—-III 


B@y|URING the march our forces lived in part 

| upon the country. One day a force was sent 
out from my regiment to forage. My mess 

a}} being low I went along. I obtained a turkey, 
a goose and a chicken, and tied them to my saddle. 
Several men who were on foot fastened their supplies 
‘to my saddle also. In reaching my regiment I had to 
pass by several other regiments. The men, suppos- 
ing the forage all belonged to me, frequently shouted 
out, ‘Bully for the chaplain.”” This day’s experience 
gave me quite a reputation for foraging, though it 
was the only time I engaged in foraging during my 
service. I had many interesting experiences during 
this march, some of which I have related in my lecture 
on ‘‘War Memories.” 

Our trip from Cairo to Altoona was made in April 
and May, and was hurried, regardless of the roads or 
the weather. After marching one day through the 
mud and rain we entered camp for the night wet, 
cold, tired and hungry. Our cook was sick and I 
had to take charge of the cooking that night and the 
next morning. I didn’t get much sleep. Next day it 
rained all day, but we marched on through the storm 
and deep mud, wading rivers, etc. Such experience 
was not very pleasant. At Huntsville, Alabama, I 
had an opportunity to inspect one of those wicked 
pens where slaves were gathered together for private 
sale and public auction. It included about half an 
acre of land surrounded by a heavy brick wall ten 
feet high, with shanties inside for shelter. When I 
saw it it was occupied by families of freedmen—happy 
in their new condition. Quite a contrast, I thought, 
between their present and their past. 

Soon after reaching Altoona I was assigned to 
duty as chaplain of the field hospital, directly in the 
rear of Sherman’s army. Men were brought in al- 
most every hour sick and wounded. But how brave 
they were! Said a man to me after I told him he 
could not live long: ‘Tell my mother that I die at 
the post of duty. I do not regret that I entered the 
service. The country will be saved. I will meet her 
in heaven.” Such was the spirit of the whole army. 

On the evening of July 1 business took me to 
General McPherson’s headquarters. It was the last 
time I saw this brave man. It was a warm night and 
he was in his shirt-sleeves. That evening I witnessed 
the grandest sight I saw during my army experience. 
A hundred cannon, it seemed to me, were throwing 
shells simultaneously upon the side of Kenesaw 
Mountain with a view to dislodging the enemy. The 
air was full of missiles of death, screaming and burst- 
ing. It was the grandest pyrotechnic display I ever 
witnessed. 

By request of the surgeon of the General Hospital 
at Rome I was appointed chaplain of that hospital, 
and on July 5, 1864, commenced work. I remained 
there four months.. I did the hardest work there I 
did during the service. We had from three to four 
thousand men in the hospital most of the time. I 
had to take charge of the post-office for the hospital 
and all the effects of deceased soldiers, and some days 
as many as a dozen men yielded up their lives. I had 


to visit the sick and the wounded, write letters for 
them, speak words of encouragement and comfort, 
and soothe the dying. I had to answer all the 
telegrams and letters of inquiry from friends at home. 
One mail brought me one day seventy letters to 
answer. I fitted up a chapel and a reading room and 
often addressed the men there. I orvanized a tem- 
perance society among the soldiers. I expressed home 
the effects of deceased soldiers and a good deal of 
money. One day I carried seven thousand dollars to 
Chattanooga to express for themen. During my whole 
service I expressed for the soldiers of my regiment 
and hospitals about twenty-five thousand dollars. 
While at Rome I went to Chattanooga several times 
on business for the hospital. I had several men de- 
tailed to assist me in my work. I distributed reading 
matter among the soldiers every day and on Sunday 
preached from three to four times. From early morn- 
ing until late at night I was kept busy until I finally 
broke down and had to take a trip home for a rest. 
The surgeon in charge was very kind to me, and on 
one occasion, months afterward, used the following 
language to a friend of mine, Mr. H. F. Miller: 

“Yesterday I visited a new hospital in the lower 
part of the city called Sedgwick, U. S. General Hos- 
pital. Finding a wife from Switzerland County, Ind., 
desiring to have her husband furloughed to go home 
with her, and volunteering to aid her, it became 
necessary to see the surgeon in charge, Dr. Grove, 
whom I had never before seen. I found myself in 
the presence of a man who is evidently a kind, cul- 
tivated gentleman, and after polite answers to a few 
questions he asked me if I belonged to the Christian 
Commission. I told him no, I belonged to the Uni- 
versalist Army Mission. ‘Sit down, sit down,’ said 
the surgeon. ‘I had a Universalist preacher for my 
chaplain at Rome, Ga., last summer, and he is one 
of the best men I ever knew, and the best chaplain 
I have ever seen in the army. His name is B. F. 
Rogers, and if you see him or write him give him my 
respects.’ ”’ 

I had some interesting experiences among the 
sick and dying. I can now mention only one of them. 
About midnight one night I was sent for by a dying 
soldier. As I sat down by his bedside he reached out 
his hand and took mine and said that he was dying, 
but that the future was all bright to him. He wanted 
I should tell him more about my beautiful faith. It 
had done him so much good. So I told him more of the 
good Father’s care, the love of Christ and of Heaven, 
our final home. A messenger came for me to meet a 
man who was dying in another room. As I rose to 
go this man clung to me and said: “Don’t go yet, I 
am so happy.” I left him afew minutes, but upon my 
return I saw his spirit had taken its departure. The 
nurse said his dying words were, “I am going home.” 
I witnessed many such happy deaths. 

Toward night, Oct. 4, 1864, as I was lying on the 
bed sleeping, Dr. Stephenson, the founder of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, called on me. He said 
there was fighting going on at Altoona and that my 
regiment stationed near by was probably captured. 
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I immediately arose and took the first train for Al- 
toona. On account of a train wreck we did not reach 
there till toward morning. All day long until eleven 
o’clock at night I was busy among the wounded and 
the dying, speaking words of comfort and good cheer 
and dressing wounds. Not a murmur or complaint 
fell from the lips of any of the men, but all expressed 
themselves as willing to suffer and die to save the na- 
tion. Next day I returned to Rome with a train load 
of dead and wounded. Brother William was at the 
battle of Altoona and came out unharmed. A part 
of my regiment was captured the night before the 
battle. 

Oct. 29 I left for the North on a leave of absence, 
having in my charge nearly 300 convalescents going 
to Chattanooga. That night, about midnight, our 
long train loaded with men going North was wrecked 
by the Rebels. Some were killed, many injured. 
After the crash was over the Rebels fired into us and 
demanded our surrender. They captured about thirty 
of ourmen. The bullets whistled thick and fast about 
my head for a few minutes. I think this night’s ex- 
perience laid the foundation for my paralysis. I was 
very weak from sickness and the shock was fearful on 
my nerves. The weather was cold and damp and I 
lost one of my blankets in the excitement. 

I reached Wauconda the night before the general 
election. That evening a war meeting was held and 
I was called out for a few remarks. I spoke in favor of 
a continuance of the war until the Rebellion was 
crushed, and the re-election of Lincoln, as our great 
commander. The next morning when I went to vote 
I was challenged by one of those men called ‘‘Copper- 
heads.”’ I voted notwithstanding, as I had a legal 
right to do. 

When my leave of absence expired I returned to 
the South, but I could get no farther than Nashville, 
as all communication was closed south of there and 
Sherman had moved out from Atlanta. But if I lost 
the great march to the sea I had the privilege of wit- 
nessing a fight between Hood and Thomas. I was 
assigned to duty as chaplain of College Hill Hospital. 
It was a high building with a cupola on top. Early in 
the morning (battle of Dec. 14 and 15) I was awak- 
ened by the booming of heavy cannon. I immediately 
arose and dressed, and with a field glass I could wit- 
ness the engagement, all along the lines. The cannon- 
ading was terrific, shaking the ground for miles 
around. Then a charge was made upon the enemy’s 
lines by our infantry and cavalry. The enemy held 
their position for a little while, then broke and flied 
in disorder. I could witness the fight until the sky 
was darkened by the smoke. Many of the enemy 
were captured. It was a great Union victory and 
hastened the downfall of the Confederacy. 

A day or two before the battle my brother Wil- 
liam, a friend and myself got permission to visit the 
extreme Union outposts. While we were viewing the 
enemy’s works a sharpshooter fired at the group. 
Our friend was wounded, but not dangerously. We 
got out of that position very quickly. 

As soon as news came that Sherman had reached 
Savannah I was ordered to report to my command 
by way of New York. While stopping in the city and 
waiting for a steamship I had the pleasure of hear- 
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ing Booth in Hamlet, and Dr. Chapin preach two ser- 
mons. These occasions were both great treats to me. 
I had never heard Booth and was more than pleased. 
Chapin I had heard twice before. His words carried 
me into the third heaven. Such bursts of eloquence 
I had never heard before and have not since. One 
evening while walking on Broadway a pickpocket 
worked his hand into my pocket, and just as he was 
reaching my pocketbook I detected him. I saved my 
money, but a moment more he would have had it. I 
attempted to show him a little muscular Christianity, 
but before I could teach him he was gone among the 
crowd. I had just been paid off and had several 
hundred dollars in my pocket. It taught me a lesson 
which I never forgot. 

On my way to Hilton Head I occupied a state- 
room with two Methodist ministers—one a chaplain, 
and the other going into the service for thirty days. 
The chaplain was kind, courteous and catholic, but 
the other man was helligerent, bigoted and uncharit- 
able. He was ignorant of my faith: and treated me 
worse than an infidel. He utterly refused to recog- 
nize me as a Christian minister. We parted, however, 
as friends at Hilton Head—not expecting to see each 
other again. I was assigned to duty at Savannah as 
chaplain of the 17th Corps Hospital and toward the 
close of January entered upon my work. I had been 
there but two or three days when I heard a rap at my 
door, and on opening it who should stand there but 
my bigoted brother! He said he was ordered to report 
to the chaplain of the hospital for duty, but of course 
he didn’t know who the chaplain was until I opened 
the door. I received him very cordially and laid out 
some work-for him to do, and so the tables turn in life 
sometimes. 

The 17th Corps Hospital occupied one of the 
largest hotel buildings in the city. It was kept full 
most of the time. Visitors from the North frequently 
called upon us. One day a lady from Philadelphia left 
me ten dollars to be used for the good of the soldiers. 
On inquiring what they most needed they universally 
replied ‘‘tobacco.” The poor fellows were out of 
tobacco and out of money, and the craving of their 
appetite for tobacco was terrible. I distributed a small 
quantity among them and told them they must quit 
off on that. The rest of the money I spent in writing 
material for them. 

Southern women were terrible in their denuncia- 
tions of the people of the North, but they were more 
bitter at Savannah than any other place where I had 
been. One day two surgeons and myself while walk- 
ing in the cemetery passed near the burying ground 
of the Rebel dead. Three women dressed in black 
were scattering flowers upon their graves. They used 
some strong language with a view to attracting our 
attention. We turned aside and went where they 
were. Then commenced the most bitter tirade against 
our soldiers imaginable. All the cruel invectives that 
they could think of were heaped upon the Union men. 
They declared that their cause would triumph and 
the hordes of miserable Yankees be driven from the 
South. I told them finally that they had invited us 
down there and we should stay until the Rebellion 
was crushed, if it took till every city, town and hamlet 
in the South was laid in ashes, and all of the women 
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were clothed in the habiliments of mourning as they 
were. 

Soon after this little episode occurred the long- 
looked-for surrender of General Lee. As we were 
preparing to celebrate the joyful occasion our joy 
was turned into sorrow by the news of Lincoln’s 
assassination. The mayor called a meeting of citi- 
zens to take action in the matter. Some milk and 
water resolutions were adopted, but no one opened 
his mouth to speak against the dastardly act. The 
next morning a few Union officers met and decided to 
hold a memorial service that would be befitting the 
occasion. Committees were appointed and we went 
to work. A platform was erected in one of the parks. 
Speakers were engaged, among whom was the elo- 
quent General Woodford of New York, and the 
grounds appropriately decorated. I was chairman 
of the committee on decorations. Several thousand 
citizens and soldiers were present on the occasion. 
I had a photograph taken just before the exercises 
commenced. The citizens present heard some pretty 
plain talk and it was just what they needed. 

I met General Sherman at Savannah and had 
quite an interview with him. I found him simple, 
affable and talkative. He spoke kindly of my work, 
of which he had heard in some way. 

I helped lay away in their last resting place a 
good many of the boys at Savannah. They were 
buried in respectable coffins and we held appropriate 
services over their graves. I put a bottle containing 
the name of each soldier, his company and regiment, 
at the head of the grave, and a nice wooden headboard 
over it. This calls to mind what I witnessed at Al- 
toona the morning after the battle. Long trenches 
were dug four feet deep and six feet wide and the sol- 
diers were gathered up from the fields, brought in and 
a blanket was wrapped around each and they were 
placed in the trench side by side and covered up. 
No headboard was set up to mark the resting place of 
each. There they rest to-day in unknown graves. 
> Such again is war. 

In the early part of May I received orders to re- 
port to my regiment at Washington. In marching 
through the Carolinas the regiment was filled up 
with new recruits and reorganized. I went to New 
York by steamer. On the way I got permission to 
visit Charleston. The city looked desolate and de- 
serted. Quite a contrast, I imagined, between then 
and the morning Fort Sumter was fired upon. 

A soldier died on the steamship from Hilton Head 
to New York. -I held brief religious services over the 
body and the sailors threw him overboard into the 
great deep. In searching his knapsack to find out his 
name I came across a letter recently written to him 
by his wife. It was full of tenderness and affection. 
She told him not to start for home until he was strong 
enough to make the journey in safety; that when he 
reached home they would take the best of care of him 
possible and soon restore him to health; that every 
night and morning she and the children breathed out a 
prayer to God to protect and defend him, and bring 
him home once more, etc. Poor woman! Instead of 
the arrival of her husband in safety the first mail 
brought her news of his death. But I could not have 
the heart to tell her that we buried him in the ocean. 


At Washington I participated in the great review 
—the most stupendous occasion of the kind the world 
ever witnessed. We were encamped here some three 
weeks. The time I improved most faithfully in visit- 
ing the public buildings and in seeing the sights of the 
city. I was proud of the Nation’s Capital. 

While in camp here Mother Bickerdyke brought 
to me another large load of sanitary supplies to be 
distributed in the brigade. It was the last time I 
ever saw this good woman. The supplies were very 
acceptable. Then came orders to report at Louis- 
ville to be mustered out of the service. While at 
Louisville an order came to send a brigade of men to 
Nebraska to help quell the Indians. This order was a 
great disappointment to the soldiers, who had antic- 
ipated being at home soon. There came very near 
being a mutiny, but most of the men went on the 
trip under protest. We went to Fort Leavenworth in 
steamboats and from there to Fort Kearney on foot. 
On reaching there we found papers ordering us back 
to Leavenworth, the Indians having laid down their 
arms. 

The march to Kearney and back was the easiest 
and most pleasant we ever had. We took plenty of 
time for it and lived unusually well. This march was 
in July and August in 1865. Our papers were made 
out at Leavenworth and we reported at Springfield, 
Ill., the last of September, when we were paid off and 
got our final discharges, I reaching my home at Jef- 
ferson, Wis., Oct. 1. 

I have thus very hurriedly and imperfectly given a 
brief outline of my army life and experiences. What 
I have written I have written for the eyes of my 
family and not for strangers. I have no disposition to 
boast of my work, for I very well know that I fell 
short of doing my whole duty in many respects. The 
war was a sad experience for the nation, but as it 
needs must come I am glad that I wasinit. I am glad 
too that I was connected with the 15th Illinois In- 
fantry, for that was one of the most patriotic, brave 
and best regiments in the service. When we came 
home on a veteran furlough the regiment stopped all 
night at the Soldiers’ Rest in Chicago. The women 
in charge told Mrs. Livermore and she told me that 
the 15th Illinois was the best-behaved regiment that 
had stopped there, and no men were braver on the 
battlefield than they were. They were in several 
hotly contested battles and their ranks were greatly 
depleted in their battles. At Pittsburgh Landing 
they were in the engagement from beginning to end 
and lost heavily in officers and men. They left more 
known dead on the battlefield than any other regiment. 
Brother George was promoted from captain to lieu- 
tenant-colonel for his bravery and soon after was 
appointed colonel, being then one of the youngest 
colonels in the army, and but twenty-five years old 
when appointed. He was afterwards appointed brevet 
brigadier-general. The regiment did much marching. 
It traveled several thousand miles on foot, by rail and 
on water. It built forts, did guard duty, etc., ete. 
After being mustered out of the service they readily 
settled down again into civil life. Many of them have 
occupied prominent positions and have done honor 
to themselves and the nation. Even Jack Somers, a 
colored boy who came to the regiment in ’62, not 
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knowing how to read or write, came North and went 
to school, graduated, and became a worthy Metho- 
dist preacher among his people. Twenty years after 
the war I met him in Iowa and he told me the story of 
his life—how he triumphed over ignorance and prej- 
udice and won the position he occupied. As I look 
back over those exciting times the war seems to me 


more like a dream than a reality, so much history was 
made and so many interesting and exciting and sad 
experiences I passed through in so brief a space of 
time. 

God grant that we may never engage in war 
again, but may the nation stand for peace as long as 
it shall exist. 


Summer Experiences 
Mary L. Chapman 


Met OWADAYS people live by summers. To be 

“| sure, in the winter they enjoy concerts, 

4 #a| theaters, classes, cultural pursuits of one 

ii} kind or another, but they all regard the 
summer as the high point of the year. The boys and 
girls look gleefully toward a twelve-weeks’ emanci- 
pation from “birch, book, and pedagogue,”’ and all 
the vacation privileges of camp or farm. The weary 
teacher anticipates a trip to England or to Italy. The 
tired business man hunts up his old fishing-rod, and 
dwells in imagination upon that wooded cove where he 
lost the three-pound pickerel last year. The patient 
little mother considers with delight the possibilities 
of boarding for a month at the lake. As soon as the 
happy days of summer have passed, we begin un- 
consciously to plan for next year. 

Summer is the natural time for roaming, whether 
by water or by land. The more remote roadsides are 
full of charm for the one who loves flowers and who 
seeks to know them. There is an abrupt wayside 
bank that in June is dazzling white with big, perfect 
bunchberry blossoms. In August the same slope is 
gay with the red berries. Tall wood lilies, three or 
four in a cluster, spreading like candelabra, make vivid 
patches in the meadow. The showy purple-fringed 
orchid nods gracefully, admiring herself in a quiet 
pool of the brook. She wishes to remain aloof from 
the other flowers. Over there in the sunshine the 
sturdy mullein, just as enticing as the orchid, but in a 
different way, lifts up its happy yellow candle. Under 
thick, coarse leaves the blossoms of the milkweed 
droop, a sweet rendezvous for the honey bees. The 
delicate, pink-blossomed dogbane, retiring in its 
habits, hides in the shade. In the dooryard of that 
abandoned house royalty bespeaks itself in the shape- 
ly clusters of purple phlox scattered among the white 
circles of dainty Queen Anne’s lace. The prolific 
Joe-pye-weed crowds without mercy, a rank growth in 
some moist spot, while over and around him, above 
and below, creeps the creamy clematis, weaving a soft 
white veil. 

When one sojourns in a new locality, he is almost 
sure to find wild flowers that are unknown to him. 
On a recent visit to Hollis, N. H., I became acquainted 
with several new varieties. One day as we were fol- 
lowing a narrow, winding country road, we came upon 
a busy little plant all ablossom in yellow, the tiny 
flowers so shaped that we knew at once that they be- 
longed to the pea family. Later we found it to be the 
wild indigo. We also discovered the downy yellow 
foxglove, the blossoms trumpet-shaped and beautiful- 
ly colored, deserving a place in the choicest of gardens. 
The peculiar purple flower of the blazing star piqued 


our curiosity as to its identity until an enlightened 
neighbor told us its name. 

Hollis is a New England village of the Puritan 
type, with square colonial houses, fine old doorways, 
and well-mowed, flower-trimmed dooryards. Every- 
where you turn in Hollis you meet quality, whether 
it be in the construction of the beautiful white church 
with its tall steeple, in the unusual library next to it, in 
the excellent service of the one well-kept grocery 
store, or in the courtesy accorded by the natives to 
each other and to strangers. 

Some one wrote a book about Hollis once, calling 
it “My Cranford.” The comparison seems apt. 
There are but few young people there, most of the 
inhabitants of the village proper consisting of elderly 
women of severe aspect and big hearts. There is gen- 
teel economy, there is a particular etiquette of wear- 
ing apparel for morning and afternoon wear, for 
D. A. R. meetings, and for church. There is much 
neighborly running in and out, friendly gossip, and 
exchange of civilities, from cucumbers and string 
beans to the Boston Herald and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. If a lady is hiring an automobile to take 
her guest to ride, she sees to it that there is no empty 
seat. Either Miss Arvilla or Miss Ellen across the way 
“would enjoy a ride,” and consequently one or the 
other is invited. There is an atmosphere of leisure 
and of quiet peace about the town. 


Within the houses austerity and cleanliness pre- 


vail. In the home where I stayed, the tiny panes of 
glass, twenty-four to a window, shone with dazzling 
brightness. The fine old mahogany tables and mir- 
rors, the ancient highboys and the Windsor chairs, 
were arranged with distance between them, for the 
rooms were spacious. One must not expect to find 
conveniences in these houses. For drinking water 
he must go down to the cellar and pull up an old iron- 
bound bucket from a deep, black well. For water for 
washing purposes he struggles with an obstinate pump 
in the kitchen sink. 

The country about Hollis, while perhaps not 
remarkable in any way, is distinctly beautiful. Low, 
rolling hills, stately elms, and prosperous looking farms 
form the immediate prospect, while if one stands upon 
any eminence, he commands a broad sweep of fertile 
meadows and wooded knolls with blue mountains in 
the distance. 

I remember with pleasure one delightful eight- 
mile walk through such scenes. There was no hurry. 
The Sabbath afternoon and evening were ours. We 
followed unfrequented roads far from traffic. Here 
and there along our way we explored for short dis- 
tances some logging road or some promising pine wood. 
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A broad rock in the shade of a maple was an invita- 
tion to rest a few minutes. Just before the last lap of 
our journey we stopped at an unused district school- 
house on the side of a hill. Immediately below us 
rose the chimneys of a fine old country house, white 
and well-kept, an orchard in back, and tall, golden- 
rod elms in front. The evening light dwelt lovingly 
upon the scene, bringing into prominence every tree 
in the woods to the south. Wachusett was carved in 
_-sharp relief against the distant sky. As we meditated 
quietly upon the scene, a curious little woodchuck 
pattered across the porch of the schoolhouse, peeped 
around the corner at us, and quietly pattered back 
into his hole. We moved on toward home under a 
rose-flushed sky, watching the feathery clouds, soft 
as a baby’s curls. The whole world was bathed in an 
ethereal light. The white houses shone pink, and in 
the distance the windows blazed. The well known 
companion at my side was also radiant, mystically 
radiant with the glow of the west. Was it heaven or 
was it earth? 

Hollis has at least one enchanting woodland. 
In reality this grove is not far from town, but since it 
is not on any road and must be approached through a 
field, it seems remote. One sultry day we happened 
upon it quite casually. We had followed “Love 
Lane”’ for about two miles. 
stone wall, which on one side commanded a view of 
the road we had left, deeply shadowed in places, sun- 
fiecked in others. On the other side we looked down 
over a slope where great clumps of steeple-bush al- 
ternated with juniper. Down this incline we passed, 
scrambled across a brook, not without wet feet, and 
pursued a lane through a meadow where fragrant hay 
was being piled on a cart, and thence we entered the 
precincts of the wood. Great cathedral pines formed 
arches above us. Green and white orchids grew there 
in profusion. The partridge-vine was matted in thick 
carpets at our feet, last year’s berries, unbelievably 
large and red, drawing exclamations from us. Fairy- 
like Indian pipes whitened the dim recesses, and 
everywhere we turned we beheld clusters of luxuriant 
rock ferns. Through it all a lively brook gurgled, 
making the magic complete. You held your breath 
for fear of disturbing the loveliness; you pinched your- 
self to see if you were really awake or this only a dream. 
I had not time enough there. That wood is calling 
me now. Pray God I may return before the axe 
destroys those ancient columns! 

Summer is the time for doing as you please. You 
may disregard the reproving face of the clock, and be 
irresponsible with impunity. You may wear your 
most disreputable shoes or no shoes at all. You may 
lie for hours on the pine needles, conscious only of the 
murmur. of the swaying green tops above you or the 
soothing sound of the crickets in the sunlit field beyond. 
Like a sponge you soak up the energy of the sunshine, 
and the inspiration that comes through contact with 
air and earth and water. Like a full sponge you re- 
turn in September to your indoor tasks, and like a 
sponge wrung out you come back next June for more 
of earth’s real things. So the seasons roll. 

Summer sunsets help to fill that sponge. A 
colorful west is likely to occur upon a change from 
hot weather to cool. One night the wind shifted sud- 


Then we rested upon a 


denly to the north, and the evening clouds took on gold 
edges. Dashing into our old clothes (we had been at 
a party that afternoon), we hurried across the road 
and up the lane to the hill, hoping to catch a little of 
the afterglow. A delightful chill from the strong 
breeze penetrated every shred of our clothing. We 
lifted eager arms to it. It took our breath and tossed 
our hair. Low down near the horizon the sky was 
apple green. Purple ships and islands and birds drifted 
across a crimson background. The dry, hoary- 
headed grass rippled like water about our knees. 
When twilight had deepened to dark, and we could 
scarcely see the waving grass, we turned reluctantly 
home, completely drenched with beauty. Such is 
summer! 


“Pan, blow your pipes and I will be 
Your fern, your pool, your dream, your tree! 


Blow, blow your pipes! And from afar 
I'll come—l’ll be your bird, your star, 
Your wood, your nymph, your kiss, your rhyme, 
And all your god-like summer-time!’’ 
ye ae 


LOVE ENSHADOWED 
A day is past and gone, 
The night draws near; 
I meet the deepening shades 
Without a fear. 


Within my aching heart 
Love keepeth tryst; 

And [ am not alone 
For I have Christ, 


And I’ve a wealth of love 
Too wide and high 

For bounds of time or place, 
For sea or sky. 


’T will meet me in the gloom 
To cheer my heart, 

’T will follow you on fearless wing 
Though you depart. 


And in my loneliness 
And weary way 

I know the sun will bring 
A brighter day. 


I know that God is good 
E’en midst the gloom, 

I turn out mourning Grief 
To give Him room. 


O Love divine and true, 
Fill me to-day; 

Help me to freely choose 
The better way. 


To walk upon the heights 
With God my own 

And never more to feel 
That I’m alone. 


He makes my sad heart sing 
And look above; 
He leads me all the way, 
For ‘‘God is Love.’’ 
R.E. Horne. 
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An Exposition of the Lowell Resolutions 


Lorenzo Dow Case 


sIHE Merrimack Valley Conference of Uni- 
iD) versalist Churches met in Nashua, N. H., 
at the First Universalist Church, on Wednes- 
Brett) day, April 17. The president, the Rev. 
Wane D. Case, D. D., of Lowell, presided. 

The meeting opened at 10.30 a. m. with a short 
address of weleome by Hon. George E. Danforth, and 
greetings from the Nashua churches by the rector of 
the Episcopal church, both of whom were warmly 
thanked by Dr. Case in his response. 

After a devotional half hour conducted by the 
Rev. Albert Altenbern, of Manchester, N. H., the 
Rey. Otto Lyding, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Nashua, delivered a thoughtful and brilliant 
sermon on “‘Can We Know God?” 

The ladies of the church served luncheon at 12.80, 
and the delegates and visitors freely expressed their 
appreciation of the excellent meal and the cordial re- 
ception tendered them by the Nashua people. 

A business session was held at 1.15 p.m. After 
some discussion, it was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing of the Conference on the second Wednesday in 
October. It was voted to hold another joint meeting 
with the North Middlesex Conference of Unitarian 
Churches in January, 1930, and to give the officers 
full authority to act. 

Because of the large success of the joint meeting 
of the Universalist and Unitarian Conferences, it was 
voted to send a representative to the Andover Confer- 
ence of Congregational Churches with instructions 
to inform that body that it was the consensus of opin- 
ion of the Nashua Conference that a meeting of Con- 
gregationalists and Unitarians would be most profit- 
able, and that the Merrimack Valley Conference 
would gladly co-operate to that end. The Rev. Isaac 
Smith, minister of Grace Church, Lowell, was asked 
to convey the message to the Andoyer Conference. 

It was voted hereafter to hold three meetings of 
the Conference during the year, in October, January 
and May, the January meeting to be a joint meeting 
of the North Middlesex Conference of Unitarian 
Churches and the Merrimack Valley Conference of 
Universalist Churches, and that the day be the 
second Wednesday in the month, unless it should 
be otherwise ordered by the officers and entertaining 
church. 

The meeting then unanimously endorsed the 
resolution passed by the Lowell joint meeting of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. This is the resolution 
recommending the organic union of the two denom- 
inations which has caused such widespread discus- 
sion. 

Lawrence, Mass., was selected as the next meet- 
ing place of the Conference, and an effort will be made 
to have the co-operation of the Congregational 
churches of the Andover Conference. 

The Rev. Otto Raspe, minister of the Universalist 
church at Cambridge, Mass., delivered a very in- 
teresting and suggestive address on ‘One Way to 
Make a Church Grow.” 

Because of the publicity given the resolution 


passed at Lowell by the joint conference of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches in January, and the 
widespread misunderstanding of the meaning of the 
resolution, it was deemed wise to ask the Rev. Isaac 
Smith, author of it, to explain. In an address on 


_“What Happened at Lowell,’’ Mr. Smith spoke as 


follows: 


By way of introduction I would like to remind you of the 
main events of the Joint Conference of the Merrimack Valley 
Universalist Churches and the Middlesex Unitarian Churches 
held in All Souls Church, Lowell, January 24, 1929. 

Dr. Lorenzo D. Case presided over a well filled church. 
The chief speakers for the all important question, ‘Shall the 
Universalists and Unitarians form an organic union?’ were Dr. 
Frank O. Hall for the Universalists and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot for 
the Unitarians. 

The main contention.of Dr. Hall was that the two denomina- 
tions from their inception had more in common than any other 
Christian bodies. Union had been discussed since 1901. Their 
spirit and their purpose were one—that of spreading universal 
religious truths throughout the world. Let us join hands then 
and be about our Father’s business. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, speaking for the Unitarians, said he 
might say Amen to all that Dr. Hall had said, but he had been 
asked to say more. ‘‘This is an era of the department store,’’ 
he continued, “but the Christian Churches are still operating 
as in the era of the tin peddler and his cart. If we can not unite 
these two churches, we shall go on with our obsolete machinery. 
We shall continue to pass resolutions which will soon be for- 
gotten. The Unitarian Church needs the Universalist Church 
and the Universalist Church needs the Unitarian Church. The 
two combined would make an excellent driving force for the 
spread of liberal religion. Talk up the union of the two de- 
nominations, foster the exchange of pulpits. The covenants of 
our two churches are practically interchangeable. In unity and 
efficiency may God lead us all.”’ 

Following these two addresses the committee on resolu- 
tions went into committee and then presented the following 
resolution to the Joint Conference: 


Whereas, the Unitarian and Universalist principles 
of religious faith have now become the conviction of 
many hearts and minds in every Christian community; 
whereas, closer co-operation would make for the advance- 
ment of this liberal faith, be it resolved that it is the sense 
of this Joint Conference of the Middlesex Unitarian 
Churches and the Merrimack Universalist Churches 
assembled in Lowell, Thursday, January 24, 1929, 
that the time has arrived when steps should be taken 
with a view to the organic union of these two liberal 
communions. 


This resolution was accepted unanimously, not one dis- 
senting voice, which is the best evidence that the people of both 
denominations are in sympathy with a movement looking for- 
ward to organic union. 

Following the Conference there appeared in the Christian 
Leader of February 2 an editorial adversely criticising the action 
taken at Lowell. The editor frankly opposed the resolution and 
criticised the speakers for advocating an alliance on the ground 
of similarity of creedal beliefs. He said there did not seem to be 
the slightest recognition of the fact that the Universalist Church 
had cut loose altogether from the old creedal basis of fellowship. 
He regarded the proposed merger (although that term was not 
used) as a backward step. He said from the action of the Joint 
Statement of the Congregational and Universalist Commissions 
on Comity and Unity, we hope to see a united Christian Church 
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emerge. By the path of the Lowell resolution we are taking the 
back track and are headed toward a united Universalist-Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Now in analyzing the speeches of that day and the resolu- 
tion that followed, I failed to discover a single objection or ob- 
stacle to the final aims of the Universalist-Congregational Com- 
mission on Comity and Unity. They desire a united Christian 
Church; that was the burden of the message of all the speakers at 
Lowell. They deplored the overlapping of churches, the divisive- 
ness of creeds, the denominational conflicts, the waste of spiritual 
energy, and urged, as one step toward the final goal of a united 
Christian Church, the union of two small Christian denomina- 
tions which had most things in common. 

The simple resolution which followed contained no objec- 
tions or impediments to the aims of a United Christian Church. 
Quite the contrary—it sensed the deep need of this spiritual goal 
on the part of men and women in all Christian communions, and, 
because of this fact, it advocated closer co-operation for the ad- 
vancement of that liberalizing faith which would help to bring 
about the consummation of that happy event. But believing that 
faith without work is dead, it affirmed that the time had arrived 
when the age-long discussion of the union between the Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians should be given a test to see if it was 
mere talk or based on honest conviction. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted and, I might say, 
not as a result of passing emotion, but as the concrete expres- 
sion of long deliberation and intelligent conviction. 

The Lowell resolution aims at the exclusion of no Christian 
denomination which truly seeks to spread those universal truths 
of religion which will unite and not divide. There is nothing in 
this resolution that would prevent the Congregationalists from 
uniting with the Universalists and the Unitarians. 

The resolution is specific in the fact that it does suggest 
action on the part of the Universalists and Unitarians, because 
it was an occasion when those two bodies were under immediate 
consideration, just as in the case of Washington and Hartford 
where the Universalist and Congregational denominations were 
specifically concerned. 

If nothing else comes out of the Lowell resolution, it is 
valuable in the fact that it has challenged Universalists, Uni- 
tarians, and Congregationalists to bring their paper talk to a 
real issue and see if there are any real tangible grounds on which 
they can think and act together in the interest of universal re- 
ligious truths and a more abundant life for all mankind. 

Thomas Carlyle warned us long ago of the danger of al- 
lowing our ideals to degenerate into mere talk. “‘Preach we must, 
and talk we must, as a medium of education preliminary to ac- 
tion, but the time comes when we must test the validity of our 

deals by putting them to work.” 

Those who talk and dream of a united Christian Church 
and refuse to act until a common basis has been found upon which 
all the Christian denominations are willing to unite, are to be 
admired for keeping their eyes on the final goal to which the 
world is slowly but surely tending. 

The resolution has this final consummation in view, but it 
seeks to start with two denominations that are ethically and 
spiritually related, with the proviso that ‘whosoever will may 
come.’’ The purport of the resolution has been designated as 
taking the back track toward Christian unity, but my observa- 
tion of the beginnings of all great movements, including Chris- 
tianity, is that they build up unit by unit. Jesus preached a uni- 
versal gospel to his generation, but he did little more than loosely 


’ organize a band of twelve men and they came into the movement 


one by one. 

To those interested in the liberal religious movement, the 
Lowell resolution did not present anything new or startling. It 
simply registered the common conviction of the majority of 
ministers and laymen throughout the country. 

The theological students at Tufts and Harvard have talked 
union for generations. The younger ministers see no funda- 
mental differences in government or religious interpretation, al- 
though both denominations allow freedom of individual ex- 
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pression. The exchange between Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers is so acceptable to both communions that it no longer 
occasions difficulty or surprise, as large numbers of ministers 
to-day have fellowship in both churches. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts College and Dean John 
Murray Atwood of St. Lawrence University are supporters of 
the Commission on Comity and Unity, yet they have expressed 
themselves as being in favor of the Lowell resolution. Why? 
Because they see nothing incompatible in the consideration of 
union between the Universalist and Unitarian denominations 
and the larger attempt to unite one more or ll the Christian 
denominations. They see that the Lowell proposal is some- 
thing that can be discussed as in the range of immediate pos- 
sibility. 

So far the reaction to the Lowell resolution, as indicated by 
articles and letters in the two denominational papers, written 
by ministers and laymen, is strongly in its favor. 

Read your Christian Leaders from Feb. 2 up to the current 
issue and you will find therein sufficient evidence to prove that 
what happened at Lowell is not regarded by most commenta- 
tors as “‘a back track movement,’’ but the next logical step in 
the interest of religious progress. 

To quote one writer: ““The Lowell action indicates something 
concrete, that the progressive realization of a united liberal 
church has begun. Our gréat objective is a united Christian 
Church and the way to its attainment is through the discipline 
of growing into a united liberal church.’’ But the real justifica- 
tion of the Lowell resolution is found in the fact that it antici- 
pates a world need. The world is crying out for a universal in- 
terpretation of religion which will meet the demands of our 
modern life. 

The World War, even by the powers of its destructive na- 
ture, burst the partition that held men apart. Men from hamlet 
and city, men of all nationalities and religious creeds, were 
forcibly brought together, and with the advancement of scien- 
tifie transportation and communication, the world has shrunk 
so that all nations are now neighbors. This world knowledge 
and the increased access to general education have created a new 
and exacting challenge, not only to the Christian religion but to 
all the religions of the world. 

The challenge is to meet the problems created by this new 
knowledge, to eliminate divisive creeds, to harmonize science 
and religion, disperse international misunderstandings, and 
bring about a working unity among the world religions. 

This is the objective of a united liberal church. The Uni- 


‘versalist and Unitarian churches already have the universal 


religious principles to meet this world challenge. The Lowell 
resolution affirms that they can work together harmoniously 
and progressively in this world religious movement and, far from 
excluding any other Christian denominations from participation, 
it exclaims, ‘“Whosoever will, may come!’’ 


* * * 


AN AEROGRAM 


So we labor on with a right good cheer! 
You at your post and I at mine. 

Fling me a thought as I labor here, 
Hark, O friend, to the countersign. 

Oh, what is space but pulsing air, 
And what is the silence but the sign 

- That the faithful heart has a faithful care: 

You at your post and I at mine. 


Whatever the morning clouds may spill, 

Fretting my day, I know that you 
Are working on with a cheerful will, 

Whatever the task you have to do. 
And you—do you know that never unknown, 
_ However unseen, is your work divine? 
So I will to work, though I work alone: 

As you at your post, so I at mine. 

Charles Poole Cleaves, 
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Dr. Carpenter for the Pacific Coast 


ie SE Christian Leader carried the announce- 
(62 ment in its editorial columns last week that 
the Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., of Peoria, 
2 Ill., has accepted the call of Throop Me- 
morial Church, Pasadena, Cal., to become its pastor. 
We now present interesting paragraphs from the news 
columns of Pasadena and Peoria papers. 


As Pasadena Sees It 
The following story is from the Pasadena Star 
News of Tuesday, May 21: 


Dr. B. G. Carpenter, pastor of the Universalist church at 
Peoria, Ill., will become pastor of Throop Memorial Church, 
Universalist, starting on his duties not later than Nov. 1, it was 
announced to-day by W. W. Michael, a member of the faculty 
of California Institute of Technology, chairman of the church’s 
pulpit committee. 

Dr. Carpenter yesterday wired the committee his accept- 
ance, and the board of trustees, meeting last night, confirmed the 
acceptance. Elation was expressed by members of the com- 
mittee and board to-day. The acceptance culminates several 
weeks of effort on the part of the committee, during which many 
candidates were considered for the post left vacant by the death 
of Dr. Carl F. Henry in January. 

“You may announce that I will be on the job not later than 
Nov. 1, with a program for a definite advancement in that 
church,’’ a telegram to the church committee said. ‘Tell the 
people to carry on.” 

“It was my suggestion that Dr. Carpenter be considered, as 
I think that he is the man that can do the job,’”’ Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
a prominent official of the Universalist denomination, who has 
been attending the California Universalists’ Convention at 
Riverside, said this morning in Pasadena. ‘He has succeeded 
in building up one of the biggest churches in the denomination. 
It was with much reluctance that he was released from his con- 
gregation in Peoria.” 

Because of this attachment of his Illinois congregation, Dr. 
Carpenter had a difficult time arriving at a decision, but decided 
to come because he felt it his duty, according to Mr. Michael. 

Dr. Carpenter has served the Illinois church for more than 
twenty years. 
bard College, Galesburg, Ill., and is a member of the executive 
board of the Universalist State Convention. Lombard College, 
his Alma Mater, has also honored him with a doctor of divinity 
Dr. Carpenter has shown great interest in young people’s 


degree. 
work: 

Members of the committee, in addition to Mr. Michael, 
include Mrs. Mary Edwards of Whittier, a sister of David Starr 
Jordan, the eminent educator, Mrs. Theresa H. Patterson, 
Lloyd E. Morrison and Donald Strawn, the latter representing 
the young people of the Throop congregation. 

The committee, after its appointment, immediately started 
the task of receiving applications, and narrowing the choice 
down to one man, Dr. Carpenter being selected. A large num- 
ber of applications from ministers of other denominations as well 
as the Universalist came in, the lure of Pasadena apparently 
proving a strong drawing card, according to Mr. Michael. 


As Peoria Sees It 
The following account is taken from the Peoria 
Evening Star of Monday, May 20: 

At the special meeting of the executive committee of the 
board of trustees of the First Universalist Church, held Sunday 
evening, Dr. B. G. Carpenter presented his resignation as pastor, 
as he has accepted the call from the Throop Memorial Univer- 
salist Church of Pasadena, Cal. 


He is a member of the board of trustees of Lom-. 


His resignation is effective about Nov. 1, which gives the 
First Church ample time to arrange for his successor. 

Announcement of his resignation was not wholly unexpected, 
as he had spent several weeks in Pasadena early this year in re- 
sponse to an invitation from that congregation. His own con- 
gregation and the citizens in general had hoped sincerely, how- 
ever, that, because he had decided to withhold final decision until 
after his return home, he might decide to remain with the con- 
gregation that he had so successfully built up. Since his return 
he has been appealed to by hundreds of citizens of other de- 
nominations—and of no denomination—to remain. 

In Dr. Carpenter’s case it can be truthfully said that he 
answered the call of duty. The call came not only from the 
Throop Memorial Church, but also from the officials of the de- 
nomination, because while the congregation there at present is 
small, Pasadena is regarded by them as an important post that 
should and can be built up. It was on account of his work in 
building up the First Church in Peoria that he was chosen. 

In a sense Dr. Carpenter is answering both the call and the 
command of duty. Conditions are just the reverse of what is 
often the case, however. The call came from Pasadena and the 
entire denomination; the command came from within his own 
heart and soul, which convinced him that out there is a noble 
work to be done and that to refuse it would be little short of 
outright shirking. 

As a matter of fact, he is to receive a much smaller salary 
in his new field. The difference between his Peoria salary and 
what he will receive in Pasadena would in itself be regarded as a 
good salary by many clergymen. 

Dr. Carpenter came to Peoria from Macomb, IIl., twenty- 
two and one-half years ago. He found a small congregation 
worshiping in a little Gothic church on Hamilton Boulevard. 
In 1911 a new church building was erected on the same site and 
in 1917 it was enlarged to provide more seating capacity. The 
congregation now has more than 800 resident members and is 
free of all debt. 

During his pastorate of the First Church Dr. Carpenter has 
won the confidence and regard of clergy and laymen of all de- 
nominations and has become a vital factor in all things pertaining 
to public and community benefit and welfare. Though an ad- 
vocate of needed changes, he was never a fanatic or an impas- 
sioned reformer. He could tell bald truths about social, economic 
and other questions, yet never was there about him anything 
suggesting the radical, except in the basic sense that a radical is 
one who seeks to get at the root of a question or problem. He 
had a large following among the working people, and especially 
among trades unions, yet at no time was he an agitator, for he 
could advocate the rights of class or group without losing sight 
of the duties and obligations of those groups and without ap- 
peal to class prejudice. 

A clear-headed, honest thinker, with a sympathetic heart 
and a rare sense of the practical, he could differentiate between 
fanatic and fantastic idealism on the one hand and workable 
remedies and changes on the other. He was equally at home 
at conferences,of clergy, workers or employers, and the very fact 
that he at no time sought to be a leader resulted in the fact that 
he often was one. 

It is merely a perfunctory statement to say that Dr. Car- 
penter’s Peoria friends wish him well; they know he will do well 


and fully measure up to the task before him, and the confidence ~ 


of his denomination’s leaders who chose him for that task. 
Ky-] eae 
HUMANISM WITH AND WITHOUT GOD 
J.T. Sunderland 

Humanism without God is a bird with only one wing; it is 
confined to walking on the earth. Humanism with God is a bird 
with two wings; it can walk on the earth as well as the other, 
and it also can soar into the heavens and sing. 
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An Interview with Dr. Hervey 


A former president of St. Lawrence University whose nine- 
tieth birthday celebration last March attracted wide attention, 
was in Boston recently and we managed to see him and secure 
an interview for the Christian Leader. 

The Rey. Alpheus Baker Hervey, D. D., Universalist clergy- 
man, scientist, educator, writer, the man who found Owen D. 
Young and gave him a chance to get an education, spent a few 
days at the home of a former parishioner, Mrs. B. T. Hall, at 
102 Bellevue St., in West Roxbury. Always anxious to give 
Dr. Hervey pleasure, Mrs. Hall sent a motor for Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, of Tufts College, an old friend, and [ went along. Dr. 
Hall made the principal address at the remarkable celebration 
that Owen Young arranged at St. Lawrence University last 
March, the ninetieth anniversary of Dr. Hervey’s birth, the 
seventieth of his entering St. Lawrence and the fortieth of his 
becoming president of that institution. It will be remembered 
that Owen D. Young sent a special Pullman car for Dr. Hervey 
in which he made his home while in Canton. 

Neither Dr. Hall nor I really expected Dr. Hervey to come 
back to Boston again. On the eve of the St. Lawrence cele- 
bration he had a slight stroke of paralysis, but dragged himself 
through the exercises. Then he went to his son’s home at Bald- 
winsville, L. I., for the summer. When fall came he insisted on 
going back to Bermuda, his winter home for many years. Now 
he is following his usual summer schedule. On May 23, the day 
after our visit, he went to Bath, Me., in the automobile of Mrs. 
Hall, where he will be, as he has been for years, surrounded by 
old friends and parishioners. 

“T have one stop only,’’ said the chauffeur wHo came for us, 
‘Sf you gentlemen will excuse me. I have to get a New York 
World for the old gentleman. He had rather have the World 
than eat.’’ So we found the World and Mrs. Hall gave it to him 
after our call. 

We found Dr. Hervey unchanged. He is deaf but mentally 
alert. His legs are weak and his gait tottery, but he made the 
journey from Bermuda to New York and from New York to 
Boston all alone. ‘There were the usual exchanges, inquiries 
about health, jokes between old friends, and then I got Dr. Her- 
vey answering some questions. 

“TI was present,’”’ he said, “at the General Convention of 
our church at Rochester, N. Y., in 1859. I have asked several of 
our older ministers if they were present on that occasion and I 
have never found a man who was. At that Convention I heard 
Dr. E. H. Chapin for the first time. He was the preacher of the 
occasional sermon. It was a wonderful piece of work. The ser- 
vice was held in a hall, not in a church, as there was no church 
big enough. I listened to Chapin with such perfect absorption 
that I had no idea of the lapse of time. I thought that he had 
been speaking for ten minutes, then I discovered that it had been 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. 

“There was an old man who was greatly honored by every- 
body. His name was Rev. Nathaniel Stacy, from somewhere up 
in New York State. He was not there, but I met him later. He 
was a wonderful missionary. J. M. Austin was one of the men 
present at the Convention. Thomas Whittemore was one of the 
central figures of the Convention. At that time he was fifty-nine 
years old, but near his end. I was introduced to Whittemore by 
Dr. Fisher, president of St. Lawrence. It was at the close of my 
first year in Canton and I had been down to Portage, N. Y., to 
preach. Whittemore preached :a strong Universalist sermon. 
He stopped in the midst of the sermon and quoted the words of an 
old hymn. He was a convincing preacher, a Universalist right 
down to the bottom. 

“Sylvanus Cobb, who was one of your predecessors as an 
editor, I knew quite well. When I was located at Southbridge 
from 1864 to 1866 I often was at Universalist Headquarters. 
Mrs. Owen Young was born in Southbridge and I christened 
her. 

“T graduated from St. Lawrence on April 18, 1861, and on 


April 19 was the first blood of the Civil War. I went to Malone 
as pastor. I had a great many Democrats in my congregation. 
I could not help offering a prayer now and then for the success 
of the Union armies, and in the course of the year about one-half 
of my congregation vanished. One good Democrat, a fine young 
man, leader of the choir, pleaded with me to stay for a second 
year. He said he would personally guarantee my salary. But I 
said, ‘I know when I have had enough and I guess I will get out.’ 
Then I went down to Afton, N. Y., and stayed there two 
years. 

“When we celebrated the 150th anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill I said that I did not believe that another man in 
Massachusetts or Maine could say what I could say. I could tell 
what my grandmother was doing 150 years ago that day. She 
was watching the battle of Bunker Hill. She was born in 1753 
at Bridgewater, Mass., and died at the age of ninety-two. I 
was six when she died. [ also heard her say that she saw George 
Washington. My grandfather was seven years younger than: 
his wife. He was fifteen when he went into the Revolutionary 
Army and was such a good writer that they made him clerk of 
the company.’’ 

Of course we got to talking about Owen D. Young, who was 
induced to go to St. Lawrence University by Dr. Hervey. The 
story of how Hervey went out into the cornfield where Young 
was hoeing has been told many times. Said Dr. Hervey: ‘““My 
effort to get Young to go to college was all in the day’s work.* I 
take no credit for it whatever. Only I am very glad that I had 
the opportunity to do it. Young has a pronounced genius for 
the solution of difficult problems. It is a gift from God. He has 
done it in every position that he has ever occupied. He has a 
natural gift for friendship, he sees the point at issue clearly, and he 
has a disposition never to give up. As for St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, he is ready to do all he can, and probably never will cease 
to give to St. Lawrence as long as he lives.’’ 

“T have just one dear wish,’ Dr. Hall eee at this 
point. “I hope he will be nominated for President while I am 
still young enough to stump the country for him from one end 
to the other.’’ 

Said Dr. Hervey in reply to this: “I don’t want to see 
him nominated for President. We don’t often turn to that 
kind of material. Generally we turn to second or third rate men. 
Of course Owen Young would make a splendid President. He 
would be in the class with Jefferson, John Quincy Adams and 
Woodrow Wilson. We have a real man in Hoover, too.”’ 

By this time an hour had passed and the car had arrived to 
take us back. What I here set down is but the outline of a most 
interesting conversation, hardly affected by the fact that Dr. 
Hervey is deaf. He seemed genuinely glad to see us and when 
we left bade us a most affectionate good-by. We went out 
to see him with the idea that he probably had gone down hill 
since his illness of a year ago. We came back with the hope that 
we might help him celebrate his one hundredth birthday. The 
Grand Old Man is feeble in his legs but not yet out of the ring 
by a long way. 

J. Vass 


* * ae 


POINTS WITH PRIDE TO OWEN D. YOUNG 


Sunshine and perquisites are mighty scarce in us Democrats’ 
lives, but just lest you forget, this Owen D. Young that is doing 
such splendid work in Paris trying to divide one bone with half 
a dozen dogs and not even having the bone to divide—it’s fallen 
to his lot to demonstrate to even the prize winners that war 
purses was greatly exaggerated and to be on the loser’s side is a 
downright discouragement—well, this young man is a Demo- 
crat, strange as it may seem, and I have been his Mark Sullivan 
since 1920. I don’t want to run him for President. I just want 
to keep him to “point with pride’’ while we are ‘‘viewing our 
others with alarm.’’—Will Rogers, in New York Times. 
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UNITARIAN RESOLUTIONS 


The American Unitarian Association at the recent May 
meetings adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the democratic and liberal spirit of our Fel- 
lowship requires that all resolutions submitted to the Associa- 
tion be read in their original form to the Association by the 
committee when it makes its recommendations. 

The American Unitarian Association gathered in Boston for 
its 104th annual meeting sends cordial greetings to the session 
of the Universalist General Convention to be held in Washing- 
ton next October. ' 

The free churches here represented own with gratitude 
the deepening appreciation of the historic and spiritual kinship 
between the two fellowships, and rejoice in the accumulating 
evidences of the increasing and mutual will of these two branches 
of the Church Universal to labor together in the unity of the 
Spirit and in the bond of peace. 

The American Unitarian Association, at its 104th annual 
meeting, calls the attention of the churches of its Fellowship to 
the modern progress toward church unity, and to the desirability 
of fostering that growth in order that unnecessary denomina- 
tional divisions, which bring undesirable rivalries contrary to 
Christian spirit, may be done away, and that churches of like 
spirit may make their different beliefs work toward the realiza- 
tion of their common aims. We note with satisfaction the num- 
ber of Unitarian churches which have set the example of such 
unity by combining with churches of kindred liberalism and 
have demonstrated its practicability, and we call attention to the 
large number of Unitarian ministers who are also ministers of 
the Universalist denomination. 
federation, or of still closer relationship, of our churches with 
this denomination, or with any other which may welcome such 
co-operation, convinced that they who make one church grow 
where two did not grow before deserve well of their kind. 

The American Unitarian Association, in annual meeting 
assembled, hereby reiterates its support of the adherence of the 
United States Government to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 

The American Unitarian Association hereby expresses to 
the President of the United States its appreciation of the import- 
ant step toward world peace taken in the negotiation of the Pan- 
American Arbitration Treaties and urges on the Senate the early 
ratification of these treaties without reservation. 

Resolved, That the 104th Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association heartily endorses the policy of establish- 
ing new churches and urges upon the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association the advisability of releasing all funds 
possible for this purpose. 

The delegates assembled at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association heartily commend the action 
taken yesterday by the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors of the Association in offering the use of the building at 
25 Beacon Street to the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
when no other meeting place seemed to be available. 

In view of the recent passage of the Kellogg Pact, the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association recommends to all of its member 
churches a serious study of the question as to the correct attitu- 
tude of the churches and church members toward governments 
which, in violation of their solemn agreements, make war; 
specifically, the question as to whether or not the churches are 
ready to ‘‘condemn resort to the war system as sin’”’ and “‘should 
support and sustain with moral approval individuals who in the 
exercise of their right of conscience refuse to take part in war or 
in military training.” 

The American Unitarian Association heartily endorses the 
law obedience and law enforcement policy of President Hoover 
and pledges itself to its support. 


* * * 


Piano Mover: ‘‘Think we can get it through this door?”’ 
Mrs. Groucher: “Certainly. Don’t we take in three Sunday 
papers through it every Sunday morning!’’—College Humor. 


We commend proposals of © 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Desire of the Heart 


There was, and. I think probably is, a lady whose name is 
Mrs. Jones. And she hath an husband, whose name is Mr. 
Jones. And Mr. Jones hath a Ford salary, and Mrs. Jones hath 
a Rolls-Royce ambition. And that is not always a Prosperous 
Combination. 

And Mrs. Jones was continually telling her husband which 
of their neighbors had lately traded in their Fords and bought. 
Lincolns or Cadillacs. And this began to get a little upon the 
Nerves of the patient Mr. Jones. ee 

Now it came to pass that Mrs. Jones went upon a Journey, 
and she visited her Friend who lived in the Big Town. And 
they had a Packard. And they took her driving in the Packard. 
And they showed her all the Sights of the City, which included 
Mr. Woolworth his store, and the Union Station, and the Theater, 
and the Court House, and the Filling Station. And she grew 
Enraptured over what she saw, and the means of her transporta- 
tion. 

And she wrote to her husband, who was growing a little 
weary of picking up his meals at the Cafeteria. And she said: 

My dear husband.: I have set mine heart upon a Packard. 


Thy loving Wife. : 
And he replied, saying: 
My dear wife. Thine heart is the only portion of thine 


Anatomy that will ever set upon a Packard. Thy loving hus- 
band. . 

Now when I heard this Highly Grammatickal Narrative, 
I said, There is a lesson in that story, and it may be there be 
two of them. For a wife like that will either make or break a 
man and not even a Philosopher can be quite certain which one 
of the two it will be. For there be times when Financial and 
Moral Disaster come unto the family wherein the wife hath a 
Packard ambition and the husband hath a Ford Salary. But, 
on the other hand, the Prosperity of this Country, whatever that 
may be and whoever it be that hath it, hath largely come because 
of the ambition of the wife of the Ford owner to possess the 
Higher Priced Car. 

But this I know, that God spake unto Solomon, saying that 
it had been well for his father David to aspire to build the House 
of the Lord, even though he built it not. And I think that Solo- 
mon would not have built it but for the Hysteresis of David’s 
Frustrated Ambition. 


* * * 


A WELCOME PROCESS 


The Baptist, official organ of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, has this interesting observation in its issue of April 27: 
“The Reformed Church in the United States, the Evangelical 
Synod of North America, and the United Brethren in Christ, 
are in the way of uniting their forces under the name of ‘The 
United Church in America.’ The movement seems to deserve all 
good wishes. The result will be to wipe off the map-three de- 
nominations and to put on one in their place—a net reduction of 
two. Since the thing is to come by the process of good understand- 
ing and agreement, we welcome it while we could not join it.’’ 

This seems to express the general sentiment of Protestants, 
as noted in their publications. We hope, of course, that they 
are correct in their conclusion that these three communions are 
“fn the way of uniting their forces.’’ It would be exceedingly 
foolish to say that there are no serious obstacles in the way, 
or to conclude that the -task has already been accomplished 
because of the unanimous action of the commissions of these 
churches. As is indicated by the Baptist, this union should 
come, if it comes at all, by the “‘process of good understanding 
and agreement.’’ We are sure that nothing is farther from the 
thought of those who favor it than the attempt to force the 
“Plan of Union’’ down the throats of those who are opposed to it. 
The article by ‘“Temple’’ in this issue ably presents the point of 
view of those who seem to be opposed by conviction to the move- 
ment. It is well to have all the objection aired in advance, even 
though we may believe that every one of them can easily be 
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answered. We may take it for granted that the unanimous 
judgment of our Commission on Closer Union indicates that 
there are weighty reasons in favor of this particular plan, and 
both pastors and people should be slow about taking an irrevoc- 
able attitude until they have fully studied both sides of the 
question. Concessions must be made, or union is impossible. 
Each church may suppose that it is asked to give up most. Mr. 
A. Cleland Wilmore of the United Brethren, for example, thinks 
the price too high, to relinquish such ‘‘cherished possessions”’ 
as (1) the basic name, “Brethren;’’ (2) the admirable episcopal 
polity, and (3), the itinerant plan. He objects particularly to 
the inclusion of ‘“‘a lay member” on the proposed Stationing 
Committee. 

In the Religious Telescope of April 27, Dr. S. C. Enck, 
Superintendent of East Pennsylvania Conference of the United 
Brethren Church, states that although he is not opposed to 
church union, if the movement is of God and directed by the 
Holy Spirit, nevertheless he thinks that “‘with the limited knowl- 
edge we have of the proposed church organizations in the United 
Church in America, and especially so of the Evangelical Synod 
and vice versa, it would be wise on the part of all sides interested 
to study each other more carefully, learn to know each other 
better, especially so relative to the colleges, seminaries, church 
polity, evangelism, etc.’’ He says that since it is only a few 
months since the announcement of the proposed union, the 
people of the denominations concerned ‘“‘do not as yet know each 
other well enough to consent to a marriage at first sight.’’ He 
thinks it would be advisable to hold joint meetings and have ‘“‘a 
longer courtship,”’ take time to pray through, to think and ponder 
sincerely and intelligently, to cultivate the soil well, sow the seed, 
and watch the movement carefully, until it germinates into good 
fruitage. It is his conviction, therefore, that ‘‘the church is not 
ready and sufficiently informed to adopt the plan now, but if the 
movement is of God it will not die.”’ 

There should, of course, be no disposition to hurry the mat- 
ter unduly, but it must not be forgotten that a process of this 
kind should not be permitted to be too long drawn out. There 
are serious disadvantages and losses from remaining too long in 
“the valley of decision;’’ and it ought not to take these three 
communions many years to learn to know each other sufficiently to 
act affirmatively or negatively on such a plan as is proposed.— 
Reformed Church Messenger. 


* * * 


RELIGIOUS ‘‘FREEDOM”’ IN JAPAN 
(From a Tokyo Correspondent.) 


The Government still continues its policy of repression of 
all that does not fit into the narrow limits of its conception of 
orthodoxy and loyalty. But it is showing a little more cunning 
inits procedure. Thus, at first sight, the new Religious Organiza- 
tions Bill, which the Minister of Education is bringing before the 
Diet, looks almost reasonable. According to all that its sponsors 
say about it, and also to the major part of its clauses, it intends 
no more than the effective registration of all the various religious 
bodies, which for a long time have enjoyed freedom and equality 
before the law. There does not, indeed, seem to be any particu- 
lar urgency for such registration; but yet all the various Buddhist 
organizations have professed to regard this matter as of such 
vast importance that they are conducting a nation-wide campaign 
on behalf of the bill. Such enthusiasm for such a trifle is in it- 
self suspicious. 

For the chief opposition to the bill we must turn to the na- 
tive Christian churches. The most numerous and powerful 
Christian churches in Japan, forming what is called the Pres- 
byterian Church, have stated their resolute opposition. It is to 
article 8 and kindred articles that the Christians object most. 
These articles give the Minister of Education the right to main- 
tain ‘order’? whenever “‘it is necessary for the promotion of 
public interest.” Article 14 states that the Minister of Educa- 
tion may “stop a religious teacher from carrying on his work when 
he thinks that conduct on the part of the teacher violates peace 
and order, demoralizes custom, or is prejudicial to the duties 


of a subject.’’ But the Christian and other opponents of the bill 
have to be very wary about showing any opposition to such 
clauses as the foregoing, or else they incur the suspicion of being 
on the side of those “dangerous thoughts’”’ against which the 
clauses are undoubtedly directed. 

Yet freedom of thought is at present under a very heavy 
cloud. The attack on the freedom of religion is only part of the 
bitter attack that still continues against all who venture to seek 
new ways of thought. So far the worst feature of that attackis 
the persecution of all radical thought among the professors and 
students of the state educational institutions." To appreciate 
the cruelty of this attack, one must understand that virtually 
all education from the primary school to the university is under 
the state; and no man can hope for high position in any profession 
unless he has graduated from the state high school or university. 
Here is an incident scarcely a week old which many education- 
ists both native and foreign, have urged me to publish in England. 
For certain excellent reasons, I must leave the details vague. 

In the very midst of the examination which would have 
qualified almost half of the students concerned to graduate, a 
group of students of one of the state higher educational institu- 
tions have been summarily expelled. Their only crime was that 
they belonged to a society for the study of social questions. 
The police can not disband such a society, because it is a society 
for study, not action; but the education authorities have been 
compelled by the Government to make it a crime for any of 
the students to belong to it. The expulsion of these students 
means that their careers are wrecked. They can enter no other 
educational institution, and their names are on the police lists. 
Henceforth all their actions will be watched and, what is most 
damnable, all their friendships noted. In short, they are ostra- 
cized. There is nothing left for them, except to become revolu- 
tionaries! And yet all these students sought nothing more than 
to study the social conditions of their country and the social 
theories of the world. I can categorically assert that, up to the 
moment of their expulsion, they were the stuff of which able and 
public-spirited citizens are made. ; 

And then, as it were an echo of the intolerant and ignorant 
spirit behind all this, one of the Labor members of the Diet has 
just been assassinated by a member of one of those fanatical 
true-blue societies which the Government has stimulated. He 
must have been a very mild reformer indeed, or the Government 
would not have allowed him to sit in the Diet. But he had ven- 
tured to criticise and condemn the Government’s social policy.— 
Manchester Guardian Weekly. 


* * * 


HARD ON THE DOCTOR 


A doctor was greatly peeved, one very cold winter’s night, 
by being aroused out of his warm bed and called upon to visit 
a patient at the other end of the city. He went and found the 
man in bed. He examined him and said: 

“Have you made your will?’’ 

“O doctor, am I as sick as all that?’ 

“Have you made your will?” repeated the doctor. 

SSNT Gass 

“Well, it would be a good idea to send for your lawyer in 
the morning.” 

“O doctor!’’ groaned the patient. 

“Does your pastor live near here?’’ asked the doctor next. 
And again the patient groaned, “‘O doctor!’ 

“T’d let him know, if I were you,” said the doctor. 

“O doctor, do you really think I’m going to die?” 

“Not just yet,’ said the doctor. ‘‘There’s nothing the 
matter with you. But I hate to think that I’m the only man 
who’s been made a fool of on a night like this.””—Rehoboth Sunday 
Herald. ; 


* * * 


Isn’t wireless wonderful? Think of the jazz bands, the 
sopranos, the bedtime stories, the speeches, the poetry, and 
the thousand and one things you can silence with one little turn 
of a dial.—Glasgow Eastern Standard. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM A BROTHER EDITOR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
“The White Crowned Sparrow”’ is the real thing. 
enough to know that! 


I know 


J. 


* * 


SOME TRAVELS IN COUNTRIES SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

. . . . We worked northward from the Canal Zone to Costa 
Rico, Nicaragua (each two weeks), Salvador, Guatemala, and 
then old Mexico. It was a most satisfying trip, and all new to 
me except Panama. Uncle Sam has done a good piece of work 
in Nicaragua, in spite of our having no business there in ab- 
solute theory. (But in a practical world, how right is it to be 
absolutely theoretical?) 

The election was indisputably honest and well conducted, 
and both sides were much impressed. It was the first time the 
“‘outs’’ won except by the use of force or revolution! I would like 
now to see our marines reduced rapidly in numbers, retaining, 
however, a comparative few to complete the training of the 
Nicaraguan ‘‘Guardia Nacional’ as a non-partisan police force 
and little army (two or three years required). JI suppose our 
friend Villard and the Nation would read me out of the ranks of 
liberals, for saying such things. But I was truly impressed with 
the desire of both parties in Nicaragua, and of course of all the 
business interests, that we should remain to help to stabilize 
their situation. And I honestly feel proud about much of Uncle 
Sam’s work there—not all of course, e. g. the raids against San- 
dino. By the way, Sandino is much more of a factor in the world 
outside Nicaragua than he is in Nicaragua itself. He is a symbol 
in the Latin American world of those who fear and oppose the 
“Colossus of the North.” 

Mexico is the really thrilling place—with its beauties and 
its struggle for a new freedom and its 75 per cent Indian popu- 
lation. Read Ernest Gruening’s ‘“‘Mexico and Her Heritage’’ 
for the best account of her history, revolutions, etc. We just 
got out as the recent counter revolution of the generals was 
starting. It was a miserable affair and came to its deserved end. 
One must admire the work of Obregon and Calles, the latter 
especially. Of course Morrow has marvelously cleared the air 
and they think of him there as the only real Ambassador the 


United States has ever sent. 
iS 


* * 


ISOLATED LIBERALS 


To the Editor of the Leader: ‘ 

I have delayed unreasonably long in thanking you for the 
beautiful copy of “Brother Lawrence’’ which reached me about 
the time you started on your western trip. I wished to be sure 
you had returned to Boston, as I feared a letter to Pasadena 
might fail to find you. 

But I do thank you most sincerely both for the book and for 
the kindly perception which told you it would meet my need. 
You will hardly believe this, but it suggests how sometimes, at 
least, things do wonderfully “‘work together.’’ All I knew about 
Brother Lawrence was the one phrase so closely associated with 
his name, ‘“The practise of the presence of God,’ and an incident 
quoted in an essay by William James—the story of his carrying 
through successfully the unfamiliar and irksome task of provid- 
ing wine for the monastery. One day in the midst of my own 
perplexities, that dimly-remembered allusion flitted through my 
mind and I thought that with leisure I would look it up again, 
for whatever help it might bring. And within just a few days 
came your letter and the promise of the book. It made me think 
of the gracious promise, ‘“‘Before they call I will answer.”’ 

So the little book has meant much to me already and will 
mean more in the future, for in one sense we are now more than 
ever alone. Recently through an address to the church here 


by the United Brethren State Superintendent we learned that 
regardless of our own friendly feeling for the people of the church, 
or however they might feel toward us, or however we might all 
strive together for righteous living and toward the “‘City of 
God,”’ yet without our definite assent to one certain doctrine we 
could be nothing but intruders. Specifically the statement was. 
that the United Brethren Church believes that Jesus was “Very 
God”’ and that if any pastor holding a different opinion were to be 
found in this man’s “jurisdiction he wouldn’t last forty-eight hours.’’ 
This was said most emphatically with snapping of fingers and I 
think gritting of teeth. (I am not truly sure of that.) 

We took plenty of time to think it over, and decided that 
when a church exalts any debatable intellectual opinion above 
character, influence, and aspiration as a test for either pastor or 
members, and boasts of denying liberty of thought to its people, 
we just ought not to be counted as supporters of that church. 
So as gently as possible we asked to have our names dropped 
from the roll. And so far it has seemed best. 

We have enjoyed the stories of your western trip, especially 
your response to conditions somewhat like our own. You would 
love our country, now so beautiful with its “fields arrayed in 
living green’’ of the largest wheat acreage we have ever seen. 

Caroline A. Henderson. 

Eva, Okla. 


* * 


HOLD THE FORT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

IT must not let this opportunity: pass to say how much I 
appreciate the many wise, sane, kindly, and fraternal things 
you are saying in editorials and otherwise regarding the drawing 
together of the churches of various denominations. 

In my work here I have practical demonstration of the truth 
and wisdom of what you are saying. Neither you nor I believes 
in a lowering of the Universalist flag. We are both believers in 
the working together of Universalist and Unitarian churches, 
even to their local combinations, such as has been taking place 
for a long time in a variety of cases. But this does not prevent 
the larger fellowship which is also to be desired. I told my people 
last Sunday that I was more in fellowship with the.conservative 
Congregationalist or any other conservative, who was interested 
actively in building up the kingdom of God, than in one who 
professed the Unitarian faith or prided himself on his Unitarian 
name but who was indifferent to the work of the church and 
cold to the appeals of Christian service. 

Continue to ‘“‘hold the fort’’ in which you have established 
yourself, and you will surely see the day of attack upon you to 
cease. 

Te Retelg 


Leicester, Mass. 
* * 


A NEW PLAN FOR UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having read everything that has been written in the Leader 
about church union, I humbly beg the privilege of adding my 
suggestion. 

I propose that all the churches that are so minded unite on 
the basis of establishing on earth what Jesus called the ‘“‘King- 
dom of God,’’ what he taught us to pray for when we say, ‘““Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

The Christian Church has never had the faith to believe 
that the will of God would ever actually be done on earth as it 
is in heaven, but I believe such a consummation is not only pos- 
sible but practicable. It is certainly just as reasonable as the 
belief in the final harmony of all souls with God. 

The will of God is nothing more than the laws of life, of 
truth, and of justice. God’s laws are not unreasonable and are 
not grievous. There is no sane reason why men should not obey 
the will of God, and if the matter was presented to them proper- 
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ly I believe they would. If men could be convinced that the 
laws of God were just and reasonable and so simple that a way- 
faring man though a fool need not err therein, they would obey 
them. God is the most sane and reasonable being in the universe, 
but He is also the most maligned and lied about being in the 
universe. The most hardened users of profanity have never blas- 
phemed God as some of the ministers of the Gospel have done. 
The church has taught men to lie, steal and murder for the 
glory of God. It has also taught men that war, pestilence, 
famine and every kind of social injustice are in accordance with 
the will of God. It is a wonder that men have continued to 
pray “‘Thy will be done.’’ 
j As a practical program for the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God I propose that the Christian Churches join in a move- 
ment to abolish war, poverty, crime and disease. The common 
sense of the world already condemns all of these things. All we 
need to abolish all these things is, first, to get people to want to 
abolish them: second, to get people to believe that they can be 
abolished, and, third, to work persistently and intelligently for 
their abolition. 

To carry out this program will necessitate radical changes 
in the thought life of the world, but no more radical than some 
of the changes that have been made in the past five hundred 
years. 

If we have faith, it can be done. 

Is the Universalist Church ready to add to its wonderful 
affirmation, ‘“We believe in the final harmony of all souls with 
God,’’ the affirmation, ‘“‘We believe in the final harmony of 
humanity with God on this earth,”’ that we believe that the wiil 
of God shall be done on earth as it is in heaven? 

L. A. Swan. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * 


MAKE IT UNANIMOUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It appears by an editorial in your issue dated April 13 that 
you approve calling a minister “by vote of the majority.’ Hosea 
Ballou 2d wisely urged many years ago that majority vote of 
those legally authorized to choose is not enough. Long experi- 
ence and wide observation satisfy me that Dr. Ballou was right. 

Referring to the by-laws wisely adopted December 23, 1872, 
by a historic Boston church corporation with which I have been 
identified for more than a generation, it is provided that no 
minister shall be settled over the corporation unless three- 
fourths of the proprietors present shall be in favor of such set- 
tlement. Nor is this three-fourths rule unusual. I have care- 
fully examined printed by-laws of all four Boston churches on 
Boylston Street and of many in Boston and vicinity which are 
harmonious and successful, and as arule I find that a three-fourths 
vote is required to call a minister, that a mere majority is not 
sufficient. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


* * 


THE MORMON CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with great interest an article in the Leader of the 27th 
of April by Romaine W. Seaver. It was entitled ‘Interesting 
Religious Organizations of the West.’’ I was interested and 
pleased with the whole article, but was especially so with that 
part which related,to the two branches of the Mormon Church, 
or, as they prefer to be called, the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. The given article confirms the judgment 
which I formed of the Utah Mormons after a number of visits 
to Salt Lake City and the receipt of many courtesies at the hands 
of the church officials. I might expand this letter into a long 
oné setting forth evidence of the tolerance and liberality of the 
followers of Joseph Smith, basing the same upon my personal 
experience. 

I write this mainly to speak of the judgment and experience 
of Rev. W. S. Balch, one of our honored clergymen of one and 
two generations ago. He was at one time pastor of one of our 


churches in New York City. He had traveled much in various 
lands and had met many people. In his old age he retired from 
the active ministry and resided with his daughter at Elgin, III. 
While residing there about forty years ago he made quite an 
extended trip to the West and especially to Salt Lake City. 
While there he was invited to preach of a Sunday afternoon in 
one of their local or ward buildings of worship, and he told me 
after his return and experience his conviction that the church 
was then tending very strongly to the Universalist position. 
His invitation to preach was evidence of their tolerance of those 
differing from them. Becoming acquainted with the Mormons 
with Mr. Seaver, we can well agree with him in saying: ‘“We 
have to judge Mormonism by the pragmatic rather than by the 
theoretical test, and by that scale of measurement, it is seen to 
be approaching the liberal camp.”’ 
Le Grand Powers. 
Washington, D.C. 


* * 


THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL CHURCH FUND 


To the Editor of the Leader: : 

Now that I am permitted to enter my appeals in the columns 
of the Leader, I want to thank Dr. Etz for his efforts in behalf of 
this scheme. I want to thank Dr. van Schaick for his kindly 
mention and his generous donation. I want to thank Aunt Lucy 
for the starting dollar and her encouraging letter that followed 
later. I want to thank all who have helped to swell the fund 
and assure them that my zeal for this cause has not abated and 
I want to start the building during the present summer. 

I am depending on the generous missionary spirit of the 
Universalists and other liberal minded men and women to aid me 
in building this church. Will Brother Fortney again place his 
big-hearted proposition before our readers? 

Please let me hear from you in a substantial way so that I 
may proceed with the work at an early date. Send your con- 
tributions to Rev. A. G. Strain, Brewton, Alabama, or Louisville, 
Mississippi. I am at home in either city. 


Ae. Sirace 
* * 


HE KNOWS HIS TEXAS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have read with pleasure your story of your cruise to the 
coast and write to express that pleasure and also to say we 
would have been glad to have had your impressions of some 
parts of the trip which you passed in the nights. Especially 
that part from Houston to and including San Antonio, Texas, 
which includes some of the most fertile and prosperous parts of 
the state and to most folks is far more interesting than the drier 
and more sparsely settled section from Del Rio to El Paso which 
you passed in the daytime, and which you must have enjoyed 
or you could not have written of it as you did. 

There is one thing in which I can claim kinship with you, 
in that in whatever land we travel there is much to interest us. 
This is true even in the staked plains, where before the railroads 
and automobiles came a man could travel all day and at night 
look round and say, like the darky on his second day at sea, 
We is right where we was yesterday. 

You mentioned your descent from Sierra Blanca into the 
Rio Grande Valley, but did not note the ascent from the valley 
just after leaving E] Paso. We hope you did not miss this view 
from the right-hand car windows. To us this ever widening 
view as the train climbs higher and higher is the most impressive 
feature of the entire trip. At first one sees only a small section 
of the valley, but minute after minute it grows wider and wider 
until when the train reaches the rim one seems to have the whole 
earth spread out before him with only a border of mountains 
in the blue distance, and when after about half an hour the train 
turns its back to all this and carries one on to other interesting 
things the memory of this stays with us and we find few scenes to 
compare with it. 

Ira Green, 

Marshall, Texas. 
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Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2163, 


2164. 


2165. 


2166. 


2167. 


2168. 


2169. 


2170. 
2171. 


2172. 


2192. 


Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. Y. 
Sally Benton (aunt). 
Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. Y. 
Catherine Benton Samson. 
Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. Y. 
A.J. and Melissa Boynton Mix, McLean, N. Y. 
Mrs. Emily Benton Page, Groton, N. Y. 
Henry and Emeline Boynton, McLean, N.Y. 
Eleanor M. Bissell, Pasadena, Calif. 
John Wadsworth. 
First Universalist Society, Chatham, Mass. 
Mr. Ziba Nickerson. 
Edith F. Ebbets, West Hartford, Conn. 
Eliza Ferdon-Stedman. 
Edith F. Ebbets, West Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Susie M. McCreedy, Malone, N. Y. 
Mary Woodward Hardy. 
Ida L. Rich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary Glover Rich. 
Mrs. Alice A. Kibbe, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Miss Lilian Abbott, Cambridge, Mass. 
Frederic Everett Abbott. 
Elizabeth H. Farson, New York, N. Y. 
Sunday School of the Federated Church, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. 
Austin W. Storey, first superintendent of Universalist 
Sunday school. 
Rey. and Mrs. Noble E. McLaughlin, Wausau, Wis. 
Mrs. Mary E. McLaughlin, Madison, Wis. ; 
Miss Mary E. Silver, Concord, N. H. 
Harriet Buxwell Silver (mother). 
Miss Alice W. Johnson, Hartford, Conn. 
M. Carlyle Johnson. 
Mrs. J. J. Turner, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Julius J. Turner. 
Mrs. Lucy Edmunds Brown, Roxbury, Mass. 
Sarah Edmunds Locke. 
Mrs. Charles H. Knowles, Brookline, Mass. 
Charles H. Knowles, Westbrook, Me. 
Mary Gamble, Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Gamble. 
Dora L. Carter, and Jan Etta Carter, Owatonna, Minn. 
Rev. John Wesley Carter. 
Universalist Society, Owatonna, Minn. 
Rev. and Mrs. O. G. Colegrove. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis P. Lord, Norfolk, Neb., and Marion 
Lord Herrold, St. Paul, Minn. 
Lewis Lord. 
Lyman B. Warren, Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arch C. Warren. 
Mrs. Lyman B. Warren, Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Patterson. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Pound, Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Hutchinson. 
Frances Hastings Cardoff, Owatonna, Minn. 
Hector M. and Mary A. Hastings. 
Mrs. G. Oliver, Stewartville, Minn., and Mrs. F. C. 
Lewis, Slayton, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Twiford, Owatonna, Minn. 
Lela L. M. Winship, Owatonna, Minn. 
Ernest T. Winship. 


2193. Mrs. S. Ada Stewart, Owatonna, Minn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis Lord. 
2194. Ellen E. Buffum, Owatonna, Minn. 
George W. Buffum. 
2195. Universalist Society, Owatonna, Minn. 
Tribute to its loyal members. 
2196. Mrs. M.S. Alexander, Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Murry. 
2197. Mark and Donald Alexander, Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Alexander. 
2198. Mrs. Mabel Vertire, Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Asa Carpenter and Alice Carpenter. 
2199. Freeland C. Putnam, Long Beach, Calif. 
Ellen E. Buffum, Owatonna, Minn. 
2200. Guy B. Bennett, Owatonna, Minn. 
Dr. and Mrs. L. L. Bennett. 
2201. Mrs. Frank W. Adams, Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr. Frank W. Adams. 
2202. Wayne, Harold, Rex, and Lulu Jones, Robert, Verna, 
Richard and Willard Schroeder, Margery, 
Peggy, Janette and Nancy Adams. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Adams. 
2208. Mrs. F. D. Organ, Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. and Mrs.Geo. Hastings. 
2204. Children of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Connor, Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Connor. 
2205. Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot G. Brown, Inglewood, Calif. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Brown. 
2206. Grace Gutterson Norman, Wilmington, Del. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo C. Gutterson. 
2207. Grace Gutterson Norman, Wilmington, Del. 
Ina M., Arthur L. and Frank A. Gutierson. 
2208. Ida, Emma and Viola Pendle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William Pendle. 
2209. Ida, Emma and Viola Pendle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ellen Pendle. ; 
2210. The Danvers Universalist Mission Circle, Danvers, Mass. 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 
2211. Earl F. Pomfret, Shirley, Mass. 
James Edwin Pomfret (father). 
2212. Mabel C. White, Concord, N. H. 
James H.Chase. 
2218. B.C. White, Concord, N. H. 
Armenia S. White. 
2214. Mrs. Laura Silver Foster, Feeding Hills, Mass. 
Miss Mary A. Buswell, Hartland, Vt. 
2215. A.I.Spanton, Akron, Ohio. 
2216. Frank B. Lewis, Lockport, N. Y. 
Mrs. Flora E. Lewis. 
2217. Every Day Club, First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass. 
2218. Mrs. Kathrine M. Larrowe and Mrs. Elisabeth Larrowe 
Clapp, Cohocton, N. Y. 
Albert Larrowe. 
2219. Flora B. Hackett, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Charles L. and Susan H. Hackett (father and mother). 
2220-2221. Irving R. Devendorf, Herkimer, N. Y. 
2222. Susan J. Marsh, Washington, D. C. 
Andrew J. Marsh. 
2223. Mr. and Mrs. George S. Holman, Washington, D. C, 
Marion Holman. 
2224. Mrs. J. H. Farnsworth, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Tudor Gowdy. 
2225. Mrs. J. H. Farnsworth, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Tudor Gowdy. 
2226. The Federated Church, Sycamore, III. 
2227. Mrs. James W. Meeks and Mrs. Fred Klopfer of Muncie, 


Ind., and Mrs. Katharine M. Ruebel of Al- 
hambra, Calif. 
Mr. Georg Joseph Hummel. 
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We can not look, however imperfectly, upon a great man without gaining something by him.—Thomas Carlyle. 


The Trail of Life in College 
By Rufus M. Jones. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 

I read this new book by Rufus Jones 
during what might well have been a slow, 
uncomfortable, journey. I had read not 
long before the earlier volume, “Finding 
the Trail of Life,’’ which contains remi- 
niscences of his boyhood in South China, 
Maine, and at the Moses Brown School, 
Providence, and I was eagerly anticipat- 
ing the privilege of reading the chapters 
devoted to his early manhood. Rufus 
Jones, the undergraduate at Haverford 
College, the young teacher, and the grad- 
uate student abroad, can not be fully un- 
derstood apart from the background of 
South China, but the portrayal is more 
vivid in this later volume, as was to be 
expected, and there are more clues to the 
development of his mind. 

I found in the story of college daysa 
revelation of the formative influences and 
even more important formative decisions 
by which a strong personality may come 
into being. The shallow reader might 
exclaim, How fortunate he was in his 
friendships! The more observant will 
say, How wise! Some will say, This man 
had everything made easy for him; others 
will notice that every opportunity he en- 
joyed was the fruit of earnest labor. Boys 
for whom doors are opened wide are not 
picked at random but selected with care. 
Rufus Jones does not say that, but we can 
read between the lines and see how well 
his life illustrates its truth. 

A question of universal interest finds 
part of its answer in this book. Can 
traditions be fully absorbed without en- 
dangering initiative? Can a child who is 
submitted to very strong environmental 
conditions nevertheless reach independence 
of judgment and a creative manhood? 
The society of which Rufus Jones was a 
birthright member was one whose ways 
were somewhat rigidly and _ jealously 
guarded from innovation. In this sense 
it stamped all its members with a certain 
mark which the world regarded as peculiar. 
It defined both procedure in worship and 
standards of behavior in the most definite 
way and encouraged a self-consciousness 
which did not always take a healthy form. 
But, this said, it remains true that the 
society laid supreme emphasis upon in- 
dividuality, and therefore upon freedom. 
The paradox is insoluble until one re- 
members the main tenets of the society. 
It exalts the direct relation of the in- 
dividual soul to God. And so, within 
the crust of a cherished tradition, there is 
nourished a life that can not but thrust 
itself through tradition and custom when- 


_ Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


ever these become a hindrance instead of 
a protection. 

How a sensitive, active-minded boy 
was given a material to work upon and 
tools to use (the essential and best gift of 
the old to the young), and how he exercised 
a conscientious preference and followed an 
inner leading in giving that material new 
form and new uses, making the tools in- 
struments of his purposes instead of mas- 
ters of his habits, is the story told on every 
page of this book. I believe thoughtful 
young men will find it rich in suggestion, 
and I shall put this conviction to the test. 
I am equally sure that many men in middle 
life would find in it ground for self-re- 
proach as they reflected on great advan- 
tages neglected, hours given to unreward- 
ing interests, and their unwise choice of 
friends. 

The closing passages of the chapter en- 
titled ‘“A New Creation’’ will, I know, be 
treasured by many readers. They have 
the same tenderness restrained by deep 
feeling that marked William Canton’s 
story of the Invisible Playmate and Dean 
Inge’s words about his little girl. Dr. 
Jones is very generous to his readers in ad- 
mitting them into a precious shrine which, 
though built by memory, is used for a 
living communion. 

The reference to Philip H. Wicksteed, a 
rare spirit whom no man knew save to his 
joy and profit, is a touching tribute to one 
who entered into the realities of the mys- 
tical experience. 

Dr. Jones must already be hearing the 
chorus of his friends asking for later chap- 
ters of his life-story. The demand for 
more will be the best measure of gratitude 
for what has so far been given. 

H.E.B.S, 


* * 


The Early Life of Thomas Hardy 


By Florence Emily Hardy. (Macmillan. 
$5.00.) 

Hardy’s second wife has collected a good 
deal of material which will contribute 
towards an understanding of the man who 
was so hard to know. Although Mrs. 
Hardy has drawn upon her husband’s own 
dated observations, letters and similar 
material, the resulting picture is not one 
that the reader feels to be an intimate or 
self-revealing one. It is a good record of 
events, however, and it will be important 
as a foundation for any future work of an 
interpretative character. 

Hardy’s views at the age of fifty as to 
public recognition of literary men by the 
state are interesting. ‘‘I dare say it would 
be very interesting that literature should 
be- honored by the state. But I don’t 
see how it could be satisfactorily done. 
The highest flights of the pen are mostly 


the excursions and revelations of souls 
unreconciled to life, while the natural 
tendency of a government would be to en- 
courage acquiescence in life as it is.’’ The 
highest honor the state gould offer came 
ultimately to Hardy in the distinction of 
the Order of Merit conferred upon him. 
All of which is enlightening when we con- 
sider how he had ridden roughshod over 
Victorian conventions and superstitions. 
H.E.B.S. 
* * 


Carlyle’s Theory of the Hero 


Its Sources, Development, History, and 
Influence on Carlyle’s Work. By B. H. 
Lehman. (Duke University Press. 
$2.50.) 

Professor Lehman, of the University of 
California, without sympathy for Car- 
lyle’s hero-worship, analyzes it into ele- 
ments that came from many sources. 
The book is scholarly, well-documented, 
and thorough, and it does well what, it 
professes to do. No doubt is left as to 
Carlyle’s indebtedness to German thinkers. 
But the idea that civilization owes much 
to great men is not proved to be ground- 
less because it was not original with Car- 
lyle, and we do not feel that Professor 
Lehman has contributed to the solution 
of the very vexed and very- important 
question whether we can still speak in- 
telligently about heroes and great men or 
must henceforward concern ourselves only 
with environmental and _ physiological 
conditions. 

However, this is not to say that the 
study Professor Lehman has made of 
Carlyle in relation to his predecessors in 
idealistic thought is not valuable. It will 
prove a suggestive treatise in the hands 
of any student interested in the relation 
of literature to philosophical speculation, 
and especially to students of Carlyle. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * * 
Who hath a book 
Has friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 
At his command. 


And rich estates, 
If he but look, 
Are held by him 
Who hath a book. 


Who hath a book 
Has but to read 
And he may be 
A king, indeed, 


His kingdom is 
His inglenook. 
All this is his 
Who hath a book. 
Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


CONVENTION AIMS OF THE 
ATLANTA UNION 


By An Atlanta Unioner 


The. liberal young people of the South 
have a great event in store for them in the 
coming of the National Convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Union to 
this section of the country. It brings 
to us the very heart of our organization 
with its enthusiastic leaders and its liberal 
ideas. 

Of course the main purpose of a con- 
vention is the transaction of business, but 
if you have ever attended a Y.’P. C. U. 
convention you know that business is 
just one of the many attractions. Con- 
trary to the general rule, the business is 
so well handled that it is really a pleasure 
to attend the meetings. This year the 
chief subjects to be discussed will be 
finances and the proposed affiliation with 
the Young People’s Religious Union of the 
Unitarian Church. The first problem, it 
seems to me, we have with us constantly. 
It is always difficult to work out a success- 
ful system of finances for an organization. 
However, we should be able through co- 
operation to find a way to keep up our 
work. 

The second question should be of great 
interest to all interested in the spread 
of liberal thought. There will be several 
speeches by capable speakers in which ar- 
guments for and against the affiliation 
movement will be brought out. 

Besides the business which is performed 
at a convention, the social side is one of the 
most important phases. It brings together 
the young people from North, South, East 
and West to exchange ideas and get ac- 
quainted. The Atlanta Union invited 
the convention to Georgia this year in 
order that the young people from the 
Southern states might see for themselves 
just what a fine leader we have in John 
McKinnon. We want them to know 
Howard Dawes, so that they may learn if 
possible how he keeps up so systematical- 
ly with our finances and yet shows no sign 
of mental depression. We want them to 
meet Myrtle Belyea, Eleanor Bonner, 
Dorothy Tilden, and Mary Slaughter. All 
these you have perhaps met from time to 
time at the Southern Institute, but if you 
haven’t look for them at the convention. 
And there’s Carl Olson, our genial presi- 
dent of last year, and present editor of 
Onward. William Himebaugh, pep per- 
sonified, is coming from Minneapolis, 
and Earl Dolphin from Lynn. Just wait 
until you hear Earl play ‘“‘Dixie!’’? We are 
expecting Stanley Manning all the way 
from Maine. You know he was one of 
those present the memorable year of nine- 
teen hundred, and we hope that he will 
come back to see what has happened in all 
these years. Perhaps Donald will come 


with him. There are any number of 
others whom we want our young people 
to know, and that’s why we invited the 
convention to Atlanta. 

Of course we thought of the inspiration 
we get from a meeting of this kind. Being 
so far away from the center of our Union 
activities, we often feel quite alone in our 
work. The convention in Dixie we hope 
will strengthen the bonds of union between 
us all and serve to make us realize the 
greatness of the cause for which we are 
organized, that we are not just a few small 
groups scattered over the country, but a 


strong¥and truly national organization 
working toward the advancement of 
Liberalism. 
Note 

While you are thinking of the conven- 
tion remember that by going five days 
earlier you can have the advantage of a 
Southern Institute, of starting the con- 
vention with your friendships already 
formed, a longer visit in Atlanta and there- 
fore a chance to know it better, and the 
feeling of really being a “‘part of things.’’ 
If you plan to attend the institute as well 
be sure to make reservations with Rev. 
Clinton L. Scott, 675 West Peachtree, 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. The cost will be $1 
registration, and $1 per day for the five 
days. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 

The Universalist Women’s Missionary 
Association of Illinois held its regular 
May meeting at St. Paul’s on the Midway, 
Wednesday, May 8. 

It was a beautiful day, and the people 
came by bus, by auto, and by train. Up- 
on arriving at the church they were met 
by some of the ladies from the St. Paul’s 
society and by Dr. and Mrs. Brigham. 
Most of the delegates arrived on time and 
stayed through the entire program. 

An excellent luncheon was served by 
the ladies, serving many more than had 
been planned. 

A beautiful spirit of friendliness, com- 
radeship and informality prevailed. Hope- 
fulness, helpfulness and cheer seemed to 
prevail throughout the meeting, with no 
discordant note of discouragement. 

The reports, in the main, were “‘peppy’’ 
and to the point. When one considers that 
the reports covered the earnest work of 
women for a year, they were short. 

The treasurer’s report showed some 
societies with quotas paid in full, some 
still unpaid, but there is still time and it 
looks as though most quotas will be paid. 
The special gift for the Rocky Mount fund 
was $55, and more to come. 

Rey. Helen Line Case, chairman of 
Japan Mission, gave a most encouraging 
report. , 

Mrs. Walter Macpherson, chairman of 
Clara Barton Guilds, gave an encouraging 
report, hoping that two guilds may be 
organized during the coming year. 

The report of Southern Missions was 
read by the secretary, as Mrs. Somers, 
chairman, was unable to be present. 

It was the unanimous wish of the As- 
sociation that a Life Membership be 
given to Mrs. James Vallentyne for her 
wonderful work, and it was so voted. 

The roll call showed delegates from six- 
teen parishes present. There were also 
present eleven ministers of parishes, two 


not regular, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Executive 
Secretary of the General Convention, and 
Stanley D. Tilney, Superintendent of 
Illinois. 

The music was a most enjoyable fea- 
ture of the meeting. Mrs. J. C. Hender- 
son, at the piano, led in the singing of 
hymns. Miss Ella Smith, organist, and 
Miss Marian Bay, violinist, added greatly 
to the devotional spirit of the afternoon. 
Both morning and afternoon the whole 
audience was charmed by the singing of 
negro spirituals by Mrs. Madeline Carter 
Hawkins, director of music at the Olivet 
Baptist Church. 

The address of the meeting was given 
by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. We were 
fortunate in securing Dr. Etz, who was 
on his way to the California Conven- 
tion. 

In a clear, concise way, but still with a 
definite note of cheer, we were told what is 
being done in our mission fields. Care- 
fully and thoughtfully he analyzed the 
reasons for success in North Carolina. 
It was brought out that here is a homo- 
geneous people of direct English ancestry 
who are ready to receive the preaching of 
our church, that the day of development 
in North Carolina is at hand. The Japan 
work was carefully reviewed and made 
more definite to us all. As a result of the 
Japan work a young man, a native, has 
gone to Korea to carry the message to his 
people there. This is the first time that 
Universalism has been carried to the 
continent of Asia. 

All who heard Dr. Etz were impressed 
by the clarity of his vision and the sanity 
of the purpose to carry on. 

Much inspiration and hope was carried 
away by those who attended. The key 
thought was “Our Vision, Our Tasks,’’ 
and many left the meeting with the 
thought: 

““Give us a purpose true, 
That it may be our highest joy, 
Our Father’s work to do.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
June 9-15. Provincetown, Mass.; Head- 
quarters; Barre, Vt. (Institute). 
Miss Slaughter: 
June 9-15. Headquarters; Washington, 
*D. C.; Newport News, Va.; Rocky 
Mount, N.C. 
Dr. Huntley: 
June 9-15. Providence, 
Church); Headquarters. 


* * 


VISITATION IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


The day schools have regular visiting 
days when all the teachers in the school go 
visiting other schools. The church school 
to-day is being standardized on the basis 
of the day school. Why should not the 
church school have regular visitation 
days when all the teachers go and visit 
other church schools? The days of ‘You 
in your small corner, and I in mine’”’ are 
over, and we need to broaden out into a 
more co-operative attitude, with a wider 
vision. I always felt tied down to my own 
church and school, but when I did break 
away once in a while, I wondered why I 
had not done so before. Perhaps courses 
in community schools which call for ob- 
servation started such a move, therefore 
I recommend that you all take a day off 
once or twice a year and visit other schools 
for the purpose of observation. You will 
be surprised how much you can learn and 
how much can be gained through visita- 
tion. ; 

You appreciate the good points in your 
own school. Perhaps you will go to a 
school and feel you have gained nothing 
and wish you had not gone. How about 
those poor points, possibly the unworship- 
ful atmosphere which you noticed in the 
worship service? Compare it with your 
own school with its fine leadership which 
has reached a very high standard. Do 
you not see wherein your school excels, 
and you have a much keener appreciation 
of the work that is being put forth in your 
own school. 

You learn wherein your own school is 

- weak. How about the class-rooms? Are 
they well equipped? The school you are 
visiting has class-rooms for each class, 
and the walls are hung with a few beautiful 
pictures in the spirit of the age group; 
there are class mottoes; the rooms are well 
furnished; there is a beautiful class at- 
mosphere. In strong contrast, your own 
school lacks such class-rooms and equip- 
ment. You carry away with you in- 
spirations for working out some plan where- 
by you can adapt situations in your own 
school and secure the class-room atmos- 
phere. 

Through your observation, you notice 
that some of the teachers hold the atten- 
tion of their scholars and secure fine re- 
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THE CHILDREN’S THOUGHT 
OF GOD 


= 

* 

= 

* 

2) eS * 
How do your children conceive of * 
the Deity? = 
Prof. C. M. Brunson, of Toledo, * 
Ohio, supplied ballots upon which * 
third grade juniors were allowed * 
to check the words that indicated * 
most closely what they thought * 
God was like. = 
Each child selected five of the * 
following: Man, policeman, angel, * 
king, maker, father, spirit, giant, * 
creator, Jesus, love, friend, spy, * 
fairy, Santa Claus, protector, * 
mother, helper, judge, ruler. ~ 
The results of the balloting were * 
as follows: 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Spirit 
Protector 
Father 


Man : 
Santa Claus ....... WA daEe ip 
We repeat the question: How do 
your children conceive of the Deity? 
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sponse, while others have disorder and 
wrong or no response. You contrast the 
trained and untrained worker and appre- 
ciate the training of summer institutes, 
camps and community schools. 

You acquire new ideas. You are in- 
terested in the organization of the school, 
the grading and the curriculum. You 
may receive helpful ideas from contact 
with the director or the superintendent. 

You meet new faces and form new fellow- 
ships. This contact gained with other 
people who are working out similar prob- 
lems as we ourselves have is most helpful. 
Seeing how our fellow workers conduct 
their schools oftentimes enlightens us in 
many ways. It broadens us socially, and 
oftentimes the new friendships formed are 
never forgotten. 

One of my workers made the following 
report of a visitation: The worship service 
was not worshipful. The school did not 
sing well. I visited a class of intermediate 
boys. The teacher wanted some one to 
make the prayer, so one of the class spoke 
up and said, ‘‘James, you are a good minis- 
ter, suppose you make the prayer.’’ She 
said that he did make the prayer. Al- 
though it was a boy’s prayer, it was a 
prayer that had something in it; that meant 
something; that made you think and made 
you feel. 

Plans for working out a Visitation Day. 


There are several plans that might be 
used: First, have the substitute teachers 
teach the classes. A young people’s class 
might conduct the worship service. Sec- 
ond, the visitation might be done by de- 
partments, the teachers of one depart- 
ment going on one Sunday, and those 
of another on some other Sunday, and so 
on, the substitute teachers teaching the 
classes. Third, the pastor might take the 
school as a whole class. Fourth, an out- 
side speaker might be engaged to talk to 
the school as a whole. The officers might 
take their turns at the same time, or wait 
until later. It might be better not to have 
them all away at once. 

The School to Visit. In selecting a school 
to visit, choose the school which you feel 
will help enlighten you in some problem 
you may have to solve. You may find 
this help in the largest schools or you may 
find it in the smallest ones. I have gained 
just as much inspiration from the rural 
small school conducted on an up-to-date 
program of religious education as from the 
well organized largest school in the, city. 
You may select schools in your own city 
or in other cities or towns. Make sure 
you know the hour of the church school 
session, as different groups have different 
hours and different schools also have dif- 
ferent hours for holding their sessions. For 
individual visitation, vacation periods 
during the summer or at Christmas are 
good times for visiting other schools. 

Although I am sure you will grow 
through this visitation in other schools, I 
hope your loyalty to your own school will 
lead you to say, as one of my teachers said, 
“T was glad to get back home!”’ 

Harriet A. Pownall. 

Waltham, Mass. 


* * 


TUCKERMAN 


The Tuckerman School, which is for 
the training of parish assistants, church 
superintendents and teachers and direc- 
tors of young people’s organizations, will 
not be removed to Chicago as was ex- 
pected, but will remain at 33 West Cedar 
St., Boston. 

While conducted under Unitarian aus- 
Pices, the school is prepared to welcome 
Universalist students. 

The faculty is to be greatly strengthened 
by the addition of Miss Annie C. Philoon, 
a leader who adds to large ability a wide 
experience in teaching and administra- 


tion. 
= = 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


In North Adams, Mass., the various 
Protestant churches unite to secure the 
services of a supervisor for all the Sun- 
day schools of the city. A teacher in the 
Normal School gives highly efficient 
leadership. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway on May 29 
was elected secretary of the Interchurch 
Fellowship of Boston, which is under the 
Boston Federation of Churches. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. E. Talmadge Root. 


Mr. Heman W. Morris of Rochester, 
N. Y., who was given a testimonial birth- 
day dinner recently by friends in the 
Universalist church of Rochester and in 
the state, has suffered great sorrow in the 
sudden death of his son, George W.Morris, 
a lawyer associated with his father under 
the firm name of Morris & Morris. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached the sermon 
at the Universalist church in Oakland, 
Calif., June 2, and then started eastward. 
He will stop at Hutchinson, Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, and Peoria on his way 
East. 


Rey. Clinton Scott, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
preached in the Unitarian church in 
Brockton, Mass., Sunday, May 26. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College will deliver the bacca- 
laureate address at Bradford Academy 
June 9, will preach in King’s Chapel 
June 23 and 30 and the first two Sundays 
in July, and on June 16 will give the 
baccalaureate address at Tilton Academy, 
Tilton, N. H. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On May 7 the 
Woman’s Union held its annual meeting 
with the men of the. parish as special 
guests. Mrs. R. Y. Gifford was re-elected. 
president for the fifth year and Mrs. 
Frank Marden continues as treasurer for 
the tenth year. Mrs. Myra Davis again 
assumes the chairmanship of the Church 
Aid, and Mrs. Walter E. Farnham, who 
has done such splendid work in the Mis- 
sion Department, will carry on for another 
year. The Social Service regrets the loss 
of Mrs. Mabel Delano Abbott as its 
chairman, and pledges support to Mrs. 
Isabelle Huff. Mrs. Abbott has been 
chairman since the creation of the depart- 
ment. Woman’s Sunday was observed on 
Mothers’ Day, the entire service conducted 
by the women with Mrs. Mabel Delano 
Abbott giving the address, which combined 
missionary service, social welfare and 
mother. On May 15 a successful social 
event was the May Festival. Supper 
was served at small tables seating four- 
teen, and presided over by a hostess. Each 
table was decorated in one of the spring 
colors, and flowers, place cards and nut 
baskets carrying out the color scheme, 
some of the ladies wearing gowns to match 
the table. Individual chicken-pies and 
strawberry shortcakes were a part of the 
menu. Madame Conde gave two groups 


and Interests 


of songs and Mrs. Adele Hoes Lee read 
“The Single Man’’ by Davies. The an- 
nual meeting of the Men’s Club was held 
the last of May. The following officers 
were elected: George W. Harvey, presi- 
dent; Laurence S. Howard, vice-president; 
Allan G. Hil, secretary; and William T. 
Hayes. The annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Women’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity was held at the Newtonville 
Universalist church on Friday, May 10. 
Fifteen churches were represented. Mrs. 
Edward Scott of this church was elected 
president. Mrs. Marion K. Grant repre- 
sented the church at the State Convention 
at North Adams. 

Franklin.—Rey. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. A congregation that tested the 
capacity of our large auditorium assembled 
Memorial Sunday. It was a gathering 
composed of many elements, the G. A. R., 
Spanish War Veterans, American Legion, 
Sons and Daughters of Veterans, Woman’s 
Relief Corps, Legion Auxiliary, Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, more than one hundred 
students from Dean Academy and many 
towns folk. The pastor preached on 
“Youth in War,’ and compared the youth 
movements of ’61, ’98, and ’17 with the 
so-calied youth movements of to-day. 
Recently nine ladies from the Doolittle 
Home were entertained at “‘Oakwald,’’ 
the home of Mrs. Harry F. Hayward 
here, and one of the finest residences in 
this part of the state. The Ladies’ Circle 
is sending a girl of the parish on a four 
weeks’ vacation at the King’s Daughters 
summer camp at South Hanson, Mass. 

Brookline.—Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
pastor. All the Protestant churches of 
Brookline united in an evening service on 
Memorial Sunday, which was held in 
Beacon Universalist Church. Mr. Smith 
preached the sermon, and the pastors of 
the other churches took part in the ser- 
vice. The Schubert Male Quartette of 
Boston assisted the regular choir of the 
church in furnishing music. Seeing Dr. 
Herbert Johnson in the congregation, Mr. 
Smith invited him to the platform, and 
told the people that Dr. Johnson baptized 
him, and also ordained him to the Baptist 
ministry. 

Michigan 

Concord.—Rey. Edward C. Downey, 
pastor. Thirty people from this church 
attended the dedication of the new organ 
at the Horton church on the evening of 
May 19. The grounds about our church 
have been greatly improved in appearance 
through the efforts of the J. D. Club, the 
young ladies’ Sunday school class, the 
boys’ Sunday school class, the Jacobs 
family, Harold Rodgers and Bernice New- 
lin. The pastor’s son, Edward S. Downey, 
is winning many honors at St. Lawrence 
University. He was recently tapped for 


membership in Upsilon Alpha Iota and 
Kixioc, qualifications for which include 
extra-curricular work and excellence of 
character and personality. He has held 
editorial positions on the Gridiron andthe 
Laurentian, and was recently elected to Pi 
Delta Upsilon, a national journalistic 
fraternity. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1929 


Previously reported..............: 855 
Guilford, Maine yong see 14 
Hortons, Michie. he cae eee al 
Norway, Maines o..g-a ase ec eee it 
Caribou Maine #) ence te seen 6 
Boston, Mass., Redemption ....... 10 
Potal ist. sada ne ae eee 877 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 83. Hoopeston, 


Ei Zeal obalso. 


* * 


ST. LAWRENCE NOTES 


For the first time in many years Owen 
D. Young will probably be absent from 
the St. Lawrence commencement this 
year. This is probably as much of a dis- 
appointment to him as to Laurentians 
generally, for he aims always to be on hand 
for commencement and meetings of the 
board of trustees of the university. The 
long-drawn out deliberations of the Repar- 
ations Commission have obliged him and 
his American associates to postpone their 
home voyage from week to week and a 
recent radiogram to his son, Philip, a 


sophomore in college, stated that he could - 


not make the commencement this year. 

The week will open Friday night with 
the commencement play, ‘‘Captain Apple- 
jack,’’ presented by the dramatic society, 
the Mummers, under Professor Miles’s 
direction. Saturday will be observed as 
Alumni Day. 

The Theological School will have its 
commencement on Sunday morning in the 
Gunnison Chapel. The seminary this 
year has sought to obtain the reactions 
of one of the younger men in the ministry, 
and a recent graduate, Norman D. Fletch- 
er, ’24, will give the address to the 
graduating class. The latter consists of 
four graduates in religious education and 
two young men in the six-year course. 

Dr. Sykes will deliver the baccalaureate 
sermon before the college graduates on 
Sunday afternoon. These number this 
year about one hundred and thirty. Their 
commencement day is Tuesday, when the 
various honors and honorary degrees to be 
conferred will be announced. 

The college faculty has been notably 
strengthened the past year, especially in 
the history department, and it will be fur- 
ther augmented the coming year. Some 
changes have been made in the curriculum. 
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One that will interest theological students 
of the past and future is the decision not 
to make mathematics a required study in 
the freshman year hereafter. 

Prof. A.. H. MacLaren, who has charge 
of the department of Religious Education, 
has thoroughly established himself here 
and won the very emphatic endorsement of 
the students and his colleagues on the 
faculty. His thesis for Doctor of Philos- 
ophy at Columbia University has been 
accepted and will soon be published. The 
subject is ‘“The Idea of God in Protestant 
Education.”’ 

A friend of the late Rev. G. Delbert 
Walker, D. D., has given $1,500 to provide 
prizes of $50 and $25 each to be given an- 
nually to the students of either depart- 
ment who read most appreciatively and 
widely in biography during the year. 
They are to be known as the George Del- 
bert Walker prizes. 

During the year, several ministers and 
others have lectured before the Theological 
School, among them, Rey. L. G. Wil- 
liams of Reading, Sherwood Eddy, Prof. 
Harry Ward and Rev. Ernest Caldecott. 
It was hoped that Rev. Fred Moore, the 
executive director of the Chicago Forum, 
would speak on the Forum Idea before 
the school this year. But owing to the 
press of important duties unexpectedly 
devolving upon him, Mr. Moore has been 
obliged to postpone his coming until next 
year. 

A number of the students will have 
charge of parishes this summer—Edna 
Bruner, *31, at Liberty, Mich., Lyman 
Achenbach, ’31, at North Montpelier, 
Vt., Harmon Gehr, ’32, at Minden and 
Van Hornesville, N. Y., Donald Lester 
at East Aurora, N. Y., probably Kimball 
Gay at Whitesville, N. Y., and one other 
at Bridgewater and Madison, N. Y. 


x * 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COUNTRY 
MINISTERS 


The New England Summer School for 
Town and Country Pastors will be held 
June 10 to 21 at the Newton Theological 
Institution, Newton Center, Mass. Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, and 
the Town and Country Department o 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
are co-operating with Newton Seminary 
in carrying on this school. It is yet too 
early to give detailed information as to 
the faculty, but through the co-operation 
of these various institutions a strong pro- 
gram is assured. The curriculum will 
cover Rural Sociology, Rural Economics, 
the Rural Church, Message and Program, 
Recreation for Home and Community, 
and Agricultural Extension. The school 
is one of the thirteen held in various parts 
of the United States, and approved by the 
Home Missions Council. 

The location on Newton Hill, only seven 
miles from the heart of Boston, assures a 
semi-rural environment in close contact 
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with city advantages. Not the least valu- 
able feature of the ten days’ work will be 
the fellowship enjoyed by those who spend 
the lovely June days in the forty acre tract 
belonging to the seminary. Facilities 
for tennis and baseball will be provided, 
and it is expected that afternoon excur- 
sions will be made to visit farms and places 
of historic interest. In addition to the 
regular curriculum carried on during the 
days, there will be a series of evening lec- 
tures on various topics of interest. 

The total cost for room and board will 
be $20 for the entire period. In addition 
there will be a registration fee of $1.00 to 
help meet necessary expenses of speakers. 
There will be an intermission from noon 
of Saturday, June 15, to Monday noon, 
June 17, so that ministers can return to 
their own pulpits for Sunday. Further 
information may be had from Rev. K. C. 
MacArthur, Town and Country Secretary, 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
Sterling, Mass. 


* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE CEMETERIES 


- There are two cemeteries at Murray 
Grove, both of general interest to the 
people of the Universalist Church. The 
old burial ground is at the east of the 
Potter meeting-house, is still used by 
families residing in the neighborhood, and 
contains the grave of Thomas Potter. 

The new one is at the west of the meet- 
ing-house and at present has but three 
graves, those of Dr. and Mrs. Bisbee and 
Mrs. Petty. A large plot, however, has 
been set apart, walks have been laid and 
trees have been placed. Several family 
lots have been sold and others are spoken 
for by friends to whom Murray Grove is a 
dear and sacred place. : 

The Murray Grove Cemetery Associa- 
tion is duly organized according to the 
requirements of the State of New Jersey, 
and Mr. James C. Krayer, of 309 Kenmore 
Ave., Glenside, Penn., is authorized to 
answer inquiries in regard to its business. 

* * 


THE FOREIGN BORN MOVE IN 


The First Armenian Evangelical Church 
of Boston, which for the past thirty-five 
years has been holding its services in Pil- 
grim hall, has purchased the edifice at 
Porter Square, Cambridge, formerly oc- 
eupied by the Third Universalist Church. 
Renovation of the property is now under 
way, and it is expected the building will 
be open for services in June. 

The building, together with repairs, 
will cost $65,000, less than two-thirds of 
which has been raised, including $22,000 
subscribed by Armenian people. An inter- 
denominational citizens’ campaign com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
James L. Barton, which has been co- 
operating with the congregation since last 
fall in raising money for the building, now 
appeals to the public to aid in the work of 
completing the fund. Rev. George L. 
Paine, secretary of the Greater Boston 
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Federation of Churches, is secretary of the 
committee, and Rev. M. T. Kalaidjian 
of New York is executive secretary in 
charge of the campaign —Boston Herald. 
* * 
FLAG DAY AT THE CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE 

The annual pilgrimage to the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace will be held on Flag Day, 
June 14. Each year the number in at- 
tendance increases, as Mission Circle mem- 
bers and friends realize the value of get- 
ting together and the privilege of honor- 
ing Clara Barton. 

The patriotic exercises will be held at 
noon and will center about the American 
and Swiss flags. The principal address 
will be given by Rev. Vincent E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., of Worcester. There will be 
music and other interesting features. 

Members are prged to contribute to the 
sales tables, and articles should be sent to 
Mrs. Andrew Pierce, Clara Barton Birth- 
place, North Oxford, Mass. Sandwiches 
and coffee may be purchased by those not 
taking box lunches. 

If you are within motoring distance, do 
not fail to set aside June 14 for the trip to 
the Birthplace. You will be interested’to 
see the preparations already making for 
the summer camp, and you will receive 
inspiration and benediction from the little 
house in its setting of flowers, trees, and 
sunshine. 

Bertha H. Marshall, 
For the Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee. “ 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


By fall the Executive Committee will 
realize that in Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
the new president, it has an active, ag- 
gressive leader. By September he will 
have a new line of entertainment to pro- 
pose. It will have real punch and “dif- 
ference’’ in it, backed by that vital, con- 
tagious personality which Conny puts 
into every movement he leads. The 
members of the committee and the whole 
membership of the club will feel his drive 
for live interest and real growth, and they 
will all wish to help get the results. 

This is not idle prophecy. It is con- 
servative declaration of fact sure to de- 
velop, based, first, on my knowledge of 
the wonders he wrought among the men 
in the Taunton church, and, during the 
past year, in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston; and second, on my personal 
impression of this unusual young man in 
action. 

His program will cover the winter’s 
meetings. All members will be well in- 
formed in advance. How glad we shall be 
that we have such a president. 

James D. Tillinghast, Secretary. 


Notices 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The annual Convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association of Vermont and Province of Quebec 
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will be held in the Universalist Church, Rutland, 
Vt., Tuesday, June 25. Reports from state officers, 
from Mission Circles and Guilds, and from the 
chairmen of departments will be heard. 

There will be election of officers and the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before this meeting. 


Olive M. Kimball. 
het 


PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN’S MISSIONARY AS- 
SOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Women’s Missionary Association will con- 
vene at Hop Bottom, Tuesday morning, June 18, 
at 11 o’clock, to hear reports from the several Circles, 
elect officers for the ensuing year and transact such 
business as shall be brought before the meeting. 


S. B. Gregory, Secretary. 
* * 


THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


F The hotels will open for guests on Friday, July 26, 
» 1929. The season program will be as follows, 

W.N. M.A. Week, July 27-August 3. 

Camp Cheery, July 27-August 3. 

Sunday School Week, August 3-10. 

Y. P. C. U. Week, August 10-17. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week, August 17-24. 

Rates for the season will be: The Quillen or the 
Underwood $17; Rowland Hall (for women) $19; 
the Cottage (for girls) or the Belmont (for boys) 
$16; tents $15. Rooms will be assigned on July 1 
in order of application. A remittance of $1 for 
Association membership should accompany room 
application. 

“The Ferry Beacher,’’ an annual booklet, giving 
full information concerning Ferry Beach and the 
season program, will be issued about June 15. Copies 
will be sent to all former Ferry Beachers and to all 
others who will apply. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
We 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Letter of license as minister granted to Henry 
Atwood, Lyman Achenbach, Edna P. Bruner, 
Leonard Prater, Phillips Thayer, all students in 
Theological School at Canton, and all renewals, 
under date of May 4, 1929. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ee 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 

Friends§of Murray Grove, North, South, East 
and West, we need your help to make 1929 the best 
yet. Send donations of towels, aprons or fancy 
articles, or checks, to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. up to July 15, 1929; after that to 
Miss Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. Fair days are August 16-17, 1929. 

ak. 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The one hundredth and fourth annual session of 
thegOhio Universalist Convention and auxiliary 


MASSACHUSETTS 


rie PREVENTION 
- CRUELTY ube 0 CH 


bodies will convene at Norwalk, Ohio, June 23 to 
27, 1929, for the election of officers and for the trans- 
action of such business as may legally come before the 
Convention, 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 


* * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the Vermont 
and Province of Quebec Universalist Convention and 
auxiliary bodies will be held in St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Rutland, Vermont, June 24-26, 1929. For 
reservations write to Mrs. Fred S. Abbott, 33 Wash- 
ington Street, Rutland. 

me 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Harmon 
M. Gahr, Canton Theological School. 

Fellowship granted to clerical licentiates, Rev. 
Bruce Swift, Buffalo, Rev. William W. Peck, Al- 
bany. 

* * 


CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Cheshire Association 
of Universalists will be held at West Chesterfield, 
N.H., on Sunday, July 7, instead of the first Wednes- 
day in June as formerly. 

on 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-eighth annual session of the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist State Convention and allied 
organizations will open in the church at Hop Bot- 
tom at 9 a. m., Tuesday, June 18, and continue 
through Wednesday, the 19th. 

Reports for the past vear will be received, of- 
ficers for the ensuing year elected, and such other 
matters will be brought before the Convention as 
may legally be presented. 

Each parish in the state is entitled to five dele- 
gates. We hope there will be a large representation 
from every church. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 

Delegates desiring either hotel or private enter- 
tainment are requested to notify the pastor, Rev. 
W. W. Wolfe. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Fair is to be held on two days; 
the first being Thursday, August 1, the second Tues- 
day, August 6. 

This will give the two groups in attendance at 
the Women’s Missionary sessions and those of the 
Sunday school an opportunity to have a share in the 
good times which always come at the ‘‘Fair Days.” 

Contributions will be most gratefully received for 
any of the tables—bags, handkerchiefs, fancy ar- 
ticles, and household necessities of any and all kinds. 

The Quillen will be opened July 20, and any time 
after that date until Aug. 5 mail and parcel post 
packages may be sent to the chairman of the fair, 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, Hotel Quillen, Ferry Beach 
Association, Saco, Maine. 

Have you had your party to raise money for the 


fund? 
- * 


IOWA CONVENTION CALL 


The eighty-seventh annual session of the Iowa 
Universalist Convention and auxiliaries will be 
held in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, June 13 and 14, begin- 
ning at 2 p. m. Thursday, for the election of officers 
and such other business as may legally come before 
the Convention. An interesting program is prom- 
ised. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Mary King 
Mary Ann Mills was born March 20, 1846, in 
Saluda Township, Indiana, and died May 1, 1929. 
She lived in the home of her parents until the date 
of her marriage to Henry C. King, Feb. 18, 1875. 
Some years after their marriage they moved from 


Saluda to Hanover, where they established their 


permanent home and where her husband died Jan. 
11, 1914. 

From this union there were two children, Alfred, 
who died in infancy, and Frank, who was born Oct. 
15, 1878, and died Jan. 8, 1915. 

Out of the goodness of her heart Mrs. King shared 
the comforts of her home with her nephew, Robert 
King, from the time he was three weeks old until he 
reached the years of his majority. She is also sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Emma Taff of Deputy. She 
had other sisters and also brothers, but they died 
many years ago. 

Mrs. King in her girlhood became a member of 
the Universalist church in Saluda and remained 
loyal and faithful to the teachings of her church all 
through her life. 

She was a good woman, standing high in the es- 


{teem and respect of her neighbors, and she left be- 


hind her a large circle of friends. 


John R. Wallace 


John R. Wallace died in Dayton, N. Y., Friday, 
May 17. Surviving are his wife, Philinda Markham 
Wallace, three sons, Henry J. of Alden, N. Y., James 
M. of Buffalo, N: Y., Urson R. of Los Angeles, Cal., 
and one daughter, Leva W. Thrasher of Lake- 
wood, O. The funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. L. O. Williams of Buffalo, N. Y., on Sunday 
afternoon, May 19. Burial was in Cottage Ceme- 
tery, Cottage, N. Y. 
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We give much needed vacations to tired 
girls. $2.00 provides for one day 
for one girl. 


Send your gift to the 
Children’s Aid 
Association 


41 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT H. HALLOWELL, 


Chairman Finance Committee. 
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A MORGAN MEMORIAL GOODWILL BAG SENT-FREE! 


To all who will save therein their cast-off clothing, shoes, bedding, kitchen-ware, 
magazines, etc., etc., for Morgan Memorial. 
vides work and wages and teaches trades to the handicapped and supplies usefu! 
things to those who need them. Morgan Trucks will collect near Boston, Fitchburg 
Expressage will be paid elsewhere. 


SEND TO MORGAN MEMORIAL, 81 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 


REMEMBER MORGAN MEMORIAL IN YOUR GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


Repairing, cleaning these things pro- 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
8t., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for Booklet 


TEMPLE Gi IOURS 
445-G Park Square Bldg. 


Boston, .Mass. 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of a BIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr, Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Huiett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R. I. 


20 Main St. Bangor, Me. 
Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 38. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 


luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


A fashionable city tailor had taken his 
daughter into partnership with high hopes 
of the future upon her graduation from 
college, but the situation was distinctly 
not so good. 

“T’m ruined!’ he mourned. “What an 
idiot I was to let her go into business with 
me!”’ 

“What’s happened, old man?” asked a 
sympathetic friend. 

“Why, the first thing she did was to 
change the name to Ye Olde Clothes 
Shoppe.’’—The American Legion Monihily. 
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A man who has been the undertaker for 
some of the most famous men in the his- 
tory of the United States, such as Tex 
Rickard, Woodrow Wilson, and Rudolph 
Valentino, came over the Falls View 
Bridge at eight o’clock this morning 
dressed in a ten-thousand-dollar blue Rolls 
Royce and chauffeur to match— Niagara 
Falls (Oniario) Review. 
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Nurse was bringing little Barbara home 
from a party and took her hand to help 
her up a high curbstone. 

“Good gracious,”* she cried, “how sticky 
your hands are!’ 

“So yours would be,’’ replied Barbara, 
“if you had two meringues and a chocolate 
eclair in your pocket.’"—Epworth Herald. 
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Mistress: “When do you think you 
could come? You see, I’ve got the spring- 
cleaning to consider.”’ 

Maid: “Well, I could come about three 
weeks from to-day, if you are quite sure 
you could get it all finished before then.’’— 
London Opinion. 

“‘And listening to this music one can 
almost see those gallant, hardy Puritans 
on the little deck of the Mayfiower as she 
steamed into the harbor.”’—sem by a radio 
announcer, as réporied by a Digesi scout 
ai Easton, Pa. 
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Miss Ayres’ winter ice-box which she 
keeps on the back porch had been carried 
down the alley, but since there had been 
nothing in it, its contents were undis- 
turbed.— Roanoke Times. 

Boston Traffie Cop: “Say, you, get 
going—what’s the matter with you?” 

Polite Driver: ‘I’m just fine, thank you, 
but I think my engine’s dead.”’—Judge. 
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There doesn’t seem to be much trouble 
meeting expenses—one meets them every- 
where.—Wall Sireet Journal. 
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Mrs. Hoover may be the “First Lady of 
the Land,’ but Mrs. Gann is the First 
Sister—Tampa Tribune. F 
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“So your little boy wasn’t really lost?’’ 

“No; we found him under the Sunday 
paper.”’—Film Fun. ; 


NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


B 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield. 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


“CRUISING” WITH AN EDITOR 

Those who have “‘cruised’’ with the editor of the Christian Leader in his weekly ar- 
ticles in that paper need not be told that his new volume of Nature Cruisings, to the 
“old home town’’ and the “‘ittle hill farm,”’ is fascinating. Here are such sheer joy In 
life, such overflowing love of men and things, and such contagious good fellowship, that 
we do not see how any one can read these charming chapters without saying of the 
writer, “What a wonderful companion he would be on any journey!’ Those of us who 
have learned to know him in the fiesh naturally feel that it is a real hardship to be denied 
the privilege of frequent companionships with so rare a soul. Such chapters as “Going 
Home for Christmas,’ and “Christmas at the Old Home,’’ take the weight off one’s 
shoulders and give one a new zest for the opportunities and duties of the crowding days. 
Indeed, to travel around with one who views life so kindly and sympathetically brings 
an indefinable sense of comfort and serenity of heart. We know 2a lot of folks who would 
simply revel in such a book, if they were wise enough to secure it—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 
Price $2.50 


Universalist Publishing House 


GOD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED 


By REV. FRANK DURWARD ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister Church of Our Father, Detroit 


Author of “Did Jesus Mean It?” “‘Rediscovered 
Countries,’’ and “‘Dare We Meet the Challenge?” 


“God and Company, Unlimited” sets forth “that the triumph of God’s purpose for 
His world depends at last upon the voluntary and complete co-operation of man, who 
is an essential part of the infinite, divine life. Saving the world is an end to be achieved 
only by means of a perfect working partmership—“God and Company, Unlimited.” 

Here is high heresy for the merely conventional Christian, yet Dr. Adams goes 
straight to the heart of the vital problems of our time. 

When does God stop trying? 

Is He a struggling God? 

How under and through all that is repulsive shall we find the hidden loveliness of men? 

What is the use of praying unless we are willing to help answer our own prayers? 

What is the heart of the religion of Jesus? 

These are some of the questions that are answered in this thoughtful and stimulating 
book. 

Dr. Adams has won nation wide recognition as a thinker and writer no less than as 
a preacher. This newest of his books will add to his fame. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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